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BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


Iw the fullowing vivid and picturesque poem, 
which we print from advance sheets of the Lon- 
don magazine for which it was written, the poet 
rescues from oblivion the name of a hero who 
will thus owe his immortality to ROBERT Browy- 
1G, as the brave boy Casabianca owes his to Mrs. 
Hemans. 





HERVE RIEL. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


Ow the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred nine- 
ty-two, 
Did the English fight the French—woe to France! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the 
blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the 
Rance, 
With the English fleet in view. 


"Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in 
full chase; 
First und foremost of the drove, in his great ship, 
Damfreville ; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all; 
And they signaled to the place 
“Help the winners of a race! 
_ Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick—or, 
quicker still, 
Here's the English can and will!” 


Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leaped 
on board ; 
‘‘Why, what hope or chance have ships like these 
to pass?” laughed they: 
‘*Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage 
scarred and scored, 
Shall the Formidable here with her twelve and eighty 
guus 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single nar- 
row way, 
Trust to enter where ‘tis ticklish for a craft of twen- 
ty tons, 
And with flow at full beside? 
Now ’tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
Whiie rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay!” 


Then was called a council straight; 
Brief and bitter the debate: 
“ Here's the English at our heels; would you have 
them take in tow 
All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together stern and 
bow, 
Yor a prize to Plymouth Sound? 
Better run the ships aground!” 
(Euded Damfreville his speech.) 
“Not a minute more to wait! 
Let the captaine all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on 
the beach! 
Frenceé must undergo her fate.” 


"Give the word!” But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard: 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid 
all these— 
Acaptain? A licutenant ? A mate—first, second, third ? 
No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville 
for the tleet— 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel the Croisickese. 


Ané “What mockery or malice have we here ?” cries 
Hervé Riel: 
“Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, 
fools, or rogues ? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the 
soundings, tell 
On my fingers every ban, every shallow, every swell 
*Twixt the offing here and Gréve, where the river 
disembogues ? 
Are you bought by English gdld? Is it love the 
iying’s for? 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 
Burn the fleet, and ruin France? That were worse 
than fifty Hogues! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, believe 
me there’s a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this Formidable clear, 
Make the othera follow mine, 
And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know 


well, 
Right to Solidor, past Grove, 
Ané there lay them safe and sound; 
And if one ship misbehave— 
Keel so much as grate the ground— 
Why, I’ve nothing but my life: here’s my head!” 
cries Hervé Riel. 


Not a minute more to wait. 
“Steer us in, then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron!” 
cried its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place! 
“He ig admiral, in brief. 
Still the north wind, by God’s grace. 
See the nobie fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide 
sea’s profound! 
See, safe through shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock. 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past, 
All are harbored to the last, 
And just as Hervé Riel hollas * Anchor !”—sure as fate, 
Up the English come, too late. 


So, the storm subsides to calm: 
They see the green trees wave 
On the beigtits o’erlooking Gréve: 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm, 
“Just our rapture to enhance, 
Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 
As they cannonade away! 
‘Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Rance !” 
How hope succeeels despair on each captain’s cown- 
tenance! 
Outburst all with one accord, 
“This is Paradise for Hell! 
Let France, let France's king 
Thank the man that did the thing!” 





What a shout, and all one word, 
“Hervé Riel,” 

As he stepped in front once more, 
Not a sympton of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton cyes, 

Just the same man as before. 


Then said Damfreville, “My friend, 

I must speak out at the end, 
Though I find the speaking hard : 

Praise is deeper than the lips: 

Yon have saved the king his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 

'Faith, our sun was near eclipse! 

Demand whate’er you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart’s content, and have! or my name’s not 

Damfreville.” 


Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 
“Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty’s done, 
And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it 
but a run ?— 
Since ’tis ask and have, I may— 
Since the others go ashore— 
Come! A good whole holiday! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Aurore!” 
That he asked, and that he got—nothing more. 


Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell ; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing-emack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to 
wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence En- 
gland bore the bell. 
Go to Paris; rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank ; 
You shall look long enough ere you come to Hervé 
Riel 
So, for better and for worse, 
Hervé Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife the 
Belle Aurore! 
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¢#~ In the SUPPLEMENT ¢0 this Number of Har- 
prer’s WEEKLY i3 d an dingly interesting 
series of papers, entitled 

Memories of Distinguished Authors; 
illustrated with Postraits, Sketours oF CELEBRATED 
Praocgs, Fao-smuites or Hanpweritina, etc. The list 
will include many of the most eminent American and 
Enauisu Avtuors; and the publishers believe that it 
will prove to be one ef the most fascinating contributions 
to biographical literature ever offered to the reading 
public of this country. Among other attractions in this 
SuppLemMeEnt will be found several humorous CHARACTER 
Sxetouss from San Dominco; a fine engraving, entitled 
“Tus First Musio Lesson ;” and the usual variety of 
interesting literary matter. 








EMBARRASSING THE JOINT 
COMMISSION. 


\ E perceive with pleasure upon every side 

the friendly feeling toward the Joint 
Commission, and the high expectation with 
which the probable result of its deliberations is 
regarded. Indeed, it would be a signal proof 
that the leadership of civilizatior. belongs to our 
race and to our free institutions if, while Ger- 
many and France have just settled their differ- 
ence by so terrible a war, the United States 
and England should end theirs by a pacific ne- 
gotiation. But it is to be regretted that the 
universal feeling of satisfaction with which the 
Commission and the prospect of its labors are 
regarded in the two countries most intimately 
concerned should not be shared by all friendly 
powers, For surely, if a question so peculiarly 
exasperating as that which has so long excited 
this country and Great Britain can be peace- 
fully settled, there would seem to be no reason 
why all international quarrels might not be 
amicably adjusted. ‘The harmonious issue of 
the action of the Joint Commission would be a 
truly great step in civilization, as showing that 
wars are not indispensable to appease the “ hon- 
or” of nations, 

Yet there is evidently some hostility to the 
Commission for the very reason that it is of such 
peaceful promise. A letter-writer from Wash- 
ington, in the Independent, recently, reports a 
conversation with Mr. Coirax, in which the 
Vice-President remarked that the Russian min- 
ister had said that during the rebellion Great 
Britain, in concert with France, had proposed to 
Russia to recognize the Confederacy, and had 
been very decidedly refused. Mr, Courax is 
a contributor to the Independent, and may be 
fairly presumed to have seen the Jetter; and as 
he has not denied a statement which is, under 
present circumstances, so significant, some re- 
mark susceptible of such interpretation must 
have been made. If so, its purpose can not be 
mistaken, Made at this time, when England 
and Russia are but partially friendly, and when 
@ negotiation is pending between England and 
the United States which would leave Great 
Britain unembarrassed, it can only be intend- 
ed to make the negotiation more difficult by 
exciting jealousy of Great Britain. 

But rtion is wholly without founda- 
tion. The British Government was cold toward 
us, and a certain British opinion was actively ma- 
levolent, but no American forgets how prompt- 
ly that Government declined the overtures of 





Louis Napo.eon to do what it is now itself 
charged with having joined him in asking Russia 
todo. The members of the British Government 
possibly believed that the Union would be dis- 
solved, but they did not mean actively to pro- 
mote that result. Our friends in England, Joun 
Bricut at the head, watched the authorities, as 
we know, with the most constant vigilance, and, 
as one of the most honored and faithful of them, 
Gotpwix Satu, says, ‘as for the interest of 
their own cause.” Had there been the least de- 
sire upon the part of the British cabinet to do 
what the Russian minister is said to have told 
Mr. Cotrax it did, the fact would have been 
instantly exposed by our English friends. More- 
over, such a proposition could only have been 
made by the consent of the cabinet after care- 
ful deliberation. It was a measure involving 
immense consequences. It included, of course, 
the chance and the probability of war. By no 
possibility could it have been resolved upon ex- 
cept after the maturest reflection ; nor is it con- 
ceivable that had the British ministry decided 
upon the overture, the Duke of Argyle, and the 
Duke of Newcastle, with our other well-wishers 
in the cabinet, would have remained in the gov- 
ernment. 

We have satisfactory authority for asserting 
that the story as reported is untrue. No En- 
glishman, friend or foe of the United States— 
not even Mr. Latrp himself, whatever he may 
have wished—would venture to state that Great 
Britain, directly or indirectly, solicited Russia to 
recognize tl.e Confederacy. If such an allega- 
tion is now made, it is, of course, with the hope 
of perplexing the negotiation, and of reviving 
an ill feeling which is happily less fervent than 
itwas. But this is not the time to invent or to 
imagine offenses upon the part of Great Britain. 
She has come to us with open heart and hand, 
frankly to discuss and fairly to settle our dif- 
ferences. We owe it to our own honor to re- 
ject all the innuendoes by which those who 
would gladly frustrate the negotiation seek to 
sow mischief. Every intelligent American will 
aid in every honorable way the work of the Com- 
mission. We all know that its English mem- 
bers have rot come to measure wits with us, to 
fence and feign with diplomatic technicalities, 
but sincerely to ascertain how two nations of 
the same race and the same great traditions may 
be, as they ought always to remain, the best of 
friends. 





REPUBLICAN UNION. 


Ir is constantly more evident that the State 
of New York will probably be the battle-ground 
of the next Presidential election; and it is 
therefore obviously necessary that the Repub- 
lican party here should be in proper condition 
for the conflict, The State is now in possession 
of the Democratic party, and the richest and 
most powerful managers of that party in the 
country have their head-quarters in Tammany 
Hall. They are also wary and experienced, 
and their game will be skillfully played in the 
Democratic National Convention to secure the 
Presidential nomination in their interest. W1LL- 
1am Gopwin said of the Church of Rome that 
it relied with unshaken confidence upon the ig- 
norance of mankind ; and experience has taught 
that a similar confidence may be reposed by Re- 
publicans in the fatal fatuity of the Democrats. 
But it is not wise to count upon a folly in their 
counsels like that of 1864 and 1868. It is safer, 
at least, to expect sagacity, and in our prepara- 
tions for battle assume that the victory will not 
be won without a contest. 

Is the Republican party in the State of New 
York in proper battle-array? Probably it was 
never less so. There is a smothered feud in 
the party like that of the Hunkers and Barn- 
burners in the Democratic ranks before the war ; 
and if it continues, the vote of the State will be 
cast against the Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident in 1872 as surely a3 it was cast against 
the Republican candidate for Governor in 1870. 
Nothing is gained by concealing what every 
body knows; but a frank discussion of the sit- 
uation may tend to relief. The feud which has 
long obscurely existed was brought to great in- 
tensity by the direct action of the Administra- 
tion; and it is to the Administration, therefore, 
that we must look for the remedy. It must 
devise some means by which the party in this 
State will cease to be divided into Administra- 
tion and anti-Administration Republicans. But, 
of course, it can make no bargains, nor pretend 
a confidence which it does not feel. Nor can 
it hope to do any thing efficiently to relieve the 
difficulty if any body of Republicans in the State 
is more devoted to a man than to the party 
principles, 

That there is collusion between certain con- 
spicuous Republicans in the city and their po- 
litical opponents is not merely suspected ; it is 
known. The evidence may not be submitted 
to a committee in which those Republicans are 
influential, for obvious reasons; but it never- 
theless exists, and is conclusive to those who 
are familiar with it. That, under any cireum- 
stances, such Republicans will seriously with- 
stand the efforts of Tammany Hal! can not be 
expected. Nor can « ve uoubted that, even if 
there were no satisfactory proof of the unfortu- 
nate fact of which we speak, the general sus- 
picion alone would be a serious injury to the 





party. It would be asked with amazement— 


should such a suspicion taint an : 
sons if there were absolutely m4 soma rhe 
There are those, for instance, whom the New 
York Tribune has by name accused of ° = 
plicity with the common enemy, and has a. 
fore, covered with the suspicion arising from its 
expressed distrust and censure, Has the Trib. 
une changed its opinion? And if 80, has it ever 
mentioned the change, or stated the reasons for 
it? If not, must not the suspicion stil] attach 
and upon its authority? And can harmony fair, 
ly be expected under such leadership? ~ 

Again, it is alleged that one of the Senators 
of the State is upon unfriendly terms with the 
President, and that the President Ought to = 
store good relations. But this may not be al- 
together a matter of will. Thus if the Pros. 
dent should lose confidence in an adviser—ang 
we put the case merely as an illustration of 
what will be universally allowed to be possible 
—what ought he to do? Certainly, whatever 
he does, he must not pretend to trust where he 
does not. And would it be just for any friend 
of that adviser to insist that the President ought 
not to distrust him because he trusted some one 
else who in the opinion of the friend was much 
less trust-worthy? Or could any betrayal of 
the party be more signal than the attempt of 
such a friend, upon such grounds, to thwart the 
Administration, and so to imperil the dominance 
of the Republican party? Ifthe hostility should 
be carried further, and lead, for no other reason 
than this, to discord in the National Conven- 
tion, would not the disaster which might ensue 
be fairly attributable to such friends ? 

The Administration, upon its side, certainly 
owes to the party in New York, whose success, 
as we said, is very desirable in the election of 
1872, sufficient evidence that it is hostile only 
to the bummers and traitors in the ranks. It 
is due to the party that no considerable portion 
of it shall seem to lie under displeasure because 
of its supposed personal sympathies, and that 
there shall be nothing which could be called a 
warfare upon them. ‘The very appearance of 
such action should be carefully avoided; and 
those who are disposed to be captious upon 
such grounds should be made to see how total- 
ly mistaken they are, and that if there are Re- 
publican quarrels in the State the Administra- 
tion takes no part in them. Undoubtedly, the 
State of New York to-day is honestly Repub- 
lican. If a fair election could be held—an 
election without repeating, stuffing, or Tamma- 
ny counting, the decided majority would be Re- 
publican. Undoubtedly, also, the Republican 
conviction in the State is that General Grayt 
will be the candidate of the party in 1872. A 
united party here would unquestionably elect 
that candidate. Are not the means of securing 
that union well worth earnest consideration? 








THE TAMMANY RING AND ITS 
FRIENDS. 


Tuer Evening Post condemns the administra- 
tion of President Grant, and praises that of 
the Ring in the city of New York. It has for 
some time spoken very gently of the imperial 
rule in the city, and recently published a tenta- 
tive article, indirectly commending it by stating 
what was claimed upon its behalf by what is 
called the Citizens’ Association. After a little 
while it republished the article; and, averriug 
that its statements had not been challenged, 
declared that they were therefore established! 
It would not be easy to imagine a more sum- 
mary and amusing method. As a matter ol 
fact, the Republican journals of the city were 
exposing the Broadway widening job and the 
water bill at the very time the /’os¢ mace 
what it calls its uncontradicted assertions. 

And by what authority were they made’ 
Upon that of the Citizens’ Association, That 
such an association may have been at one time, 
and under certain circumstances, a body whose 
opinion would have weight upon such a subject, 
is very possible, But all that the public now 
know of the Citizens’ Association is an occ#- 
sional manifest signed by Mr. Perer Coort® 
and Mr. Natwanret Sanps. Mr. Coorer ' 
one of the most venerable and respected cil 
zens of New York, but it is not generally sup- 
posed that he prepares the manifests. They 
are understood to be substantially the w ork of 
Mr. Sanps. Mr. Sanps is understood to have 
favored the passage of the Tammany tax levy - 
1868, upon which the Republican Senate piv” 
posed to hold out ; but the votes of Mr. Wat- 
1ams and Mr. Marroon, in favor of the _ 
many project, which Mr. Sanps befriended, 
made such action useless. Mr. Sands subse- 
quently received an appointment In the = 
Commission. His opinion, therefore, upon '° 
action of the Tammany masters of the city 
must obvionsly be received with great reset’ 
tion, And that the declarations of the Cr 


zens’ Association are the opinions . ort 
Sanps is probably not disputed. mes sae 
declarations in regard to the benefits 0° © 


Ring to the city of New York should, res 
these circumstances, pass unchallenge ‘ts 
would by no means necessarily be because od 
could not be successfully questioned, 5 
Evening Post assumes. = 
The new charter, of which the Post speaks 
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as the work of the Ring, and de- 
signed to perpetuate its pees. — - 
ndoubtedly been its effect. It ise ly 

; ‘kable that a paper which professes to respect 
ere Jy the principle of the responsibility of 
ands phere praise, upon that ground, and with 
its knowledge of the actual situation in og oiy, 
a charter which makes the terms ot the . ie 
officers appointed by the Mayor twice ve ong 
asbisown. Executive responsibility to the peo- 
Je is destroyed by the charter. The govern- 
ment of the city of New York, under the Tam- 
many Ring, as we have frequently shown, is an 
absolute empire, which will end only by the vol- 
uptary retirement of the Ring-masters or by a 
successful rebellion of their subjects. : The 
methods of their government are familiar to 
every citizen. One of them is to cover them- 
selves and their acts with respectable names, 
Thus, the last project of a city railroad selects 
the Ring, with three or four conspicuous citi- 
zens, as the commission. Every New Yorker 
at once understands “ the little game” of the 
Ring, of which, it is unnecessary to say, those 

men are innocent. 

“4 our readers who are not New Yorkers, 
and who may be supposed to be uninterested in 
such local questions, the reason of our allusion 
to them is obvious. The power that now con- 
trols the city and State of New York aims at 
the control of the national government. The 
ruthless imperialism which prevails here it 
would extend through the country. Its meth- 
ods of bribery and intimidation it would prac- 
tice upon a national arena, And it is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance that the people 
of the Umted States should understand the 
character and contemplate the measures of the 
imperial cabal which would rule them, Its 
power can well be studied in the tone of the 
Evening Post, when commenting upon the gov- 
ernment of the city. Its defiance of the ordi- 
nary safeguards of vested rights is illustrated 
by the Erie bill, and the water bill, which con- 
fers a practically unlimited and irresponsible 
authority upon one man, Its malign influence 
upon popular rights may be seen in the fact 
that the Governor of New York, which the ca- 
bal nominated and elected, faithfully obeys its 
will, and that the honor of the bench in the 
city is notoriously stained. This is the rule 
which the Evening Post praises, but which the 
best men of the Democratic party privately 
deprecate and oppose. 


so kindly, W 





DANGER UPON THE HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD. 


We call the attention of the managers of the 
Hudson River Railroad to the fact that the 
drawing-room cars upon that road can not pass 
safely through the tunnels. Besides the in- 
stances of collision mentioned in the papers, 
we have others, upon private authority, of which 
there is no question, Whether the difficulty is 
that the bore of the tunnels is not large enough, 
or that the cars strike each other, is not clear. 
But of the fact and of the consequent danger 
there is no doubt whatever. The duty of the 
company is, therefore, imperative, and we shall 
be glad to hear that it has been done. The in- 
vestigation of the New Hamburg catastrophe has 
properly shaken public confidence in the man- 
agement of this road; and should any passen- 
gers be fatally injured by reason of negligence 
to correct the evil which we here mention, we 
can only wish that the case may not be sub- 
mitted to a jury like that which found nobody 
to blame for the slaughter at New Hamburg. 


A CHANCE TO RIGHT A WRONG. 


_ Ir the Erie bill was passed, as was alleged 
‘n extenuation of the Governor's approval, by 
the vote of the Republicans as well as of the 
Democrats, there is all the more reason that 
‘he Republicans should now repair the mischief. 
The character of this infamous bill is familiar 
to the whole country, and the lamentably and 
ludicrously futile attempts of the Democratic 
papers to defend and explain Governor Horr- 
MANS signature serve but to reveal it more dis- 
tinetly, At the time, some of his party friends 
Were wiser than he. If they are silent now, 
or try to conceal the significance of his action, 
‘tis but another proof of the fact that the man- 
agers of the Governor and Legislature also con- 
_ | their party organs. The World said of the 
‘overnor, with entire truth, when a proposition 
wee formerly made to repeal the Erie bill, ‘If 
— 's any thing he ought to covet, it is an 
are to rectify the mistake he made in 
if piece of knavery and making it 
ba: m. here was never a more ruthless be- 
"ti mis ie a by the officer to whom they 
fi the n the power of the veto for their de- 
7 than in Governor HorrMan’s signature 
' 4 bill which honest men of every party in- 
dignantly denounced. 


_ the duty of the Republican members of the 


ee therefore, is plain. Mr. Goop- 

— for the repeal of the bill gives 

ia > ee which they ought to wish. 

this ini ‘epublican party at least be clear of 
julty 


- Let the law stand, if it must, as 
Democratic 


wg atacteristie act of legislation, 
48 & Warning to the country of what it may 





expect of Democratic ascendency. Let the 
people of other States see plainly that in New 
York the Democratic party destroys the most 
precious right—that of every man to dispose of 
the fruits of his labor; that it authorizes rail- 
road directors to perpetuate their control of 
the property of stockholders without their con- 
sent. Ifthe Republicans in the New York Leg- 
islature connive at this monstrous wrong, or act- 
ively support it by refusing to vote for the res- 
olution of repeal, they will do all that they can 
do to persuade intelligent and just men every 
where in the country that in this State there 
is apparently little to choose between the two 
great parties. 





NOTES. 


Tue Congressional Committee on Education 
and Labor has honorably acquitted Major-Gen- 
eral Howarp of all the charges brought against 
him by Mr. Fernanpo Woop. ‘The juxtaposi- 
tion of the names is suggestive. It is fairly illus- 
trative of the two causes which the two men rep- 
resented during the rebellion, and of the present 
attitude of the two great parties in regard to the 
war. General Howarp’s patriotic devotion and 
wounds in the field, and his faithful discharge 
of the onerous duties of the head of the Freed- 
man’s Commission, will be much longer remem- 
bered than the abortive aspersions upon his char- 
acter of persons like Mr. Fernando Woop, and 
remembered always with gratitude and honor. 


The Golden Age, Mr. THeopore TitTon’s new 
weekly paper, is handsome and attractive; and 
as the innumerable difficulties which beset a first 
number are familiar to all the initiated, we can 
safely anticipate from the lively variety of the 
beginning a racy and readable journal. It pro- 
fesses the widest hospitality for every thought, 
from all sides, aay expressed. But we hope, 
and we infer from what we know of the editor, 
that it will also have very positive opinions of its 
own, and not be a mere cave of the winds, how- 
ever musical, No one, we presume, knows better 
than the editor of the Golden Age that there is 
no place waiting for a new paper, but the new 
paper must make its place by making itself a 
pleasure or a necessity to the reader. It is a 
bold enterprise, but we heartily welcome it to 
the discussion of all public questions with temper 
and good sense. 





Mrs. NaTHantEL HawrHorne—formerly So- 
PHIA Peasopy, the sister of Miss ExizapeTuH 
P. Peasopy and Mrs. Horace Mann—died re- 
cently in England. Mrs. HAwtHOoRNE had ed- 
ited her husband's delightful Note-Books, and 
had written a volume, published by Putnam last 
year, of foreign travel. She was a lady of the 
most accomplished taste in art and literature ; 
and her death will be both a surprise and sorrow 
to her American friends. 





Tue late House of Representatives, before it 
expired, virtually refused to repeal the income 
tax, and so has one title the less to the gratitude 
of the country. Yet those who defeated the re- 
peal may justly urge that the opinion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who is, so to speak, po- 
litically responsible for the financial policy of 
the Administration, should have great weight ; 
and he is known to be vehemently opposed to 
the repeal. This difference of opinion between 
the House and the Department suggests the de- 
sirability of the reform which has been often urg- 
ently proposed, and which would give a Sec- 
retary @ voice in Congress. If he were present, 
and could personally answer all questions, and 
engage in debate, the defeat of his plans would 
lead very properly to his retirement. As it is, 
there is a vague feeling that he has not had a 
fair chance, and that it is hard to refuse what he 
warmly presses. 





Tue effort to throw discredit upon the manage- 
ment of the Children’s Aid Society, in New 
York, one of the most admirable and efficient 
charities in the country, and to prevent the an- 
nual State appropriation for its benefit, has sig- 
nally failed. ‘The attack upon the Society proves 
to have been a good fortune, for it was the occa- 
sion of the revelation to the public of its singu- 
larly honorable and disinterested management. 
‘There has been no more triumphant vindication 
of a slandered institution, and the Senator who 
preferred the charges not only withdrew them, 
but declared himself to be entirely convinced of 
his great misapprehension of the facts. 





Amonc the great railroad enterprises interrupt- 
ed by our late war was that of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio line, which had been partly constructed 
by the State of Virginia when the events of 1861 
brought the work to a stand-still. It was re- 
sumed at the close of the war, and now only one 
hundred and fifty miles of road remain to be 
completed to open a continuous line of railway 
from the Atlantic coast to the valley of the Ohio, 
through a country which, in addition to the 
through trade, will afford a large and remunera- 
tive local business. ‘The subscription books for 
the amount necessary to complete the road have 
been opened by Messrs. Fisk & Harton of this 
city. ‘The officers of the company are gentlemen 
of high standing in the business community of 
New York. 





Ir is unfortunate that the Baptists did not fol- 
low the advice of their eminent leader, Rey. Dr. 
W. R. Wivtiams, and decline the grant of a 
lot of land from the city for benevolent purposes. 
They know, of course, that it is not given from 
any love of them, nor from any sense of justice, 
but merely to hush their remonstrances against 
similar grauts to the Roman Catholics or any 





other sect. The action of the Young Men's 

Christian Association last year could have been 

wisely studied and emulated by the gentlemen 

who have consented to receive this grant. ‘They 

7 be very sure that it will return to plague 
em. 


———————SS SS 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Sever foreign journals have much to say 
of the recent discoveries made by Dr. Scuwetn- 
FURTH in Central Africa, as first published in 
PETERMANN’S “ Mittheilungen.”’ The country 
examined by this gentleman lies to the north- 
west of the great equatorial lakes, and his labors 
have tended to define the limits of the Nile Val- 
ley in the direction of the equator, to which he 
has approached more nearly than any other trav- 
eler. His letters contain very interesting ac- 
counts of adventures among the Niam-Niams, a 
race of very peculiar and remarkable character. 
After crossing the water-shed of the Nile he met 
with another and totally different people, dis- 
tinguished by the lighter color of their skin and 
their blonde and frizzled hair, as compared with 
the brown-colored skin and long, silky hair of 
the Niam-Niams. They also possess the unpleas- 
ant peculiarity of cannibalism to a greater de- 
gree than is believed to exist among any other 
a on the face of the globe at the present 
time. 





One result of the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad has been the introduction into our 
Eastern markets of Western om. We see it 
stated that two hundred antelope were sent to 
Boston during a single week, and three hun- 
dred saddles of deer, of both the white-tailed 
and black-tailed species. The antelope brought 
from fifteen to twenty cents per pound at whole- 
= and the venison from twenty to twenty- 

ve. 





The subject of fish-breeding continues to ex- 
cite much interest in Victoria, and eggs of the 
European salmon-trout, introduced from Tas- 
mania, were successfully hatched out early in 
— and are now in a promising condi- 

on. 





The Agricultural Department informs us that 
in Princess Ann County, Virginia, the average 
number of geese shot daily, last winter, was 25, 
and of ducks 100, during a season of 104 days, 
or from November 1, 1869, to March 1, 1870; in 
all, 2600 geese and 10,400 ducks. The geese 
brought 70 cents each, on an average, and the 
ducks 40 cents, making for the season $5980. 





The Mexican Congress has lately conceded a 
very liberal grant to some American citizens for 
a transcontinental railroad, starting from any 

int between the — of Tampico and Teco- 
utta, and terminat between the Bar of Zaca- 
tula and the port of San Blas, on the Pacific 
Ocean. The concessions made are said to be en- 
tirely satisfactory to the grantees. 





Dr. Kesster claims to have discovered lately 
in Cassel the oldest herbarium known, some of 
the plants having been prepared in 1556. It con- 
tains 614 plants, properly fastened down and 
labeled, and was formed by Caspar Katzen- 
BERGER. 





Fish culture is prosecuted at the present time 
on a large scale in California; the ‘ California 
and Lake Tahoe Artificial Fish Culture Com- 
pany,’’ established near Lake Truckee, having 
now six ponds, in which there are 2000 trout 
three years old, 14,000 two years old, and 110,000 
younger ones, the oldest fish already weighing 
as much as twenty ounces. These fish bring a 
high price, whether as full grown for food, or as 
yous fish for the purpose of stocking other 
ponds. 





The Commissioners of Fisheries for New Jer- 
sey in their late report maintain that, owing to 
the introduction of gill nets, the number of shad 
caught has diminished by one-half. 





The subject of breeding minks and killing 
them for their furs is one that has been prose- 
cuted for some years with, it is said, satisfactory 
results. We have been lately informed that 
from one pair a progeny of eighty-sevyen has 
been obtained within two years’ time. 





A California cattle raiser has been lately try- 
ing the experiment of training coyotes or prai- 
rie wolves as shepherd dogs, but does not con- 
sider his experiment entirely satisfactory, as the 
sheep are generally killed before the training 
has been completed. He has, however, strong 
hopes of succeeding in his object in time. 





We regret to learn that in the course of a 
disastrous fire at Springfield, Illinois, on the 
25th of February, the collection of the Geologic- 
al yw! of the State of Illinois was in large 
part either destroyed or greatly injured, es- 
pecially the fossil plants. is loss is the more 
severe as the collection in question contained 
one of the finest series of carboniferous fossils 
in the country, and embraced a large number 
of types of new species described by Messrs. 
WorrTuEN and Megk. This should be a warning 
to all who have charge of valuable natural-his- 
tory collections, to give themselves no rest until 
their treasures are secured in fire-proof buildings. 





According to late advices from Florida, Mr. 
N. H. Bisuop, whose visit to that State in the 
interest of natural history we have already re- 
ferred to, has started oft in his yacht on a cruise 
down the coast for the purpose of making col- 
lections of Florida birds, ete. He hopes to pene- 
trate into the Everglades and prosecute some 
inquiries in regard to certain species of birds 
said to occur there, and nowhere else in Florida. 





At a late meeting of the Boston Society of 
Natural History a communication was present- 
ed by Count Pourtales in reference to the char- 
acter of the sea bottom off the coast of the Unit- 
ed States south of Cape Hatteras, and upon 
the researches of the Coast Survey. 
to his statement, the principal constituent o' 
the coast is silicious sand from the coast-line to 
about the line of one hundred fathoms—a limit 
which coincides nearly with the inner edge of 











the Gulf Stream throughout the greater part of 
its course. Outside of this line is a whitish cal- 
careous mud, containing globigerina, and extend- 
ing probably over the greater part of, the ocean. 
South of the Vineyard Islands, and off the eastern 
end of Long Island, the silicious sand is replaced 
by a kind of bluish mud, known as the Block 
Island soundings. A similar mud is found off 
Sandy Hook in a range of depressions known as 
mud holes, which form a leading mark by which 
to find the port of New Yort in thick weather. 
A few rocky patches are found cast of the neigh- 
borhood of New York, and a rocky bottom oc- 
curs, sparingly, near Cape Fear; but otherwise 
the sand is pretty uniform, varying only in the 
sine of tts grain. oe the inner edge of the Gulf 

ream there is a deposit of green sand composed 
of the casts of foramniniferae a 


We regret to have to record the death, at St, 
Paul, Minnesota, on the 13th of December last, 
of Professor WiLLiaM Cuavvenet, formerly 
Chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis, 
This gentleman has long been known in Ameri- 
can scientific circles for his attainments as a 
mathematician and astronomer; and the various 
works published by him have occupied a high 
position as text-books and manuals of instruc. 
tion. For a time connected with the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, he was subsequently 
elected Professor of Astronomy and Mathemat- 
ics in Washington University, St. Louis, after- 
ward becoming Chancellor, and remaining there 
until 1869. His death occurred in consequence 
of exhaustion of the nervous powers at the age 
of a little over fifty. 


Mr. CuarLesG. ATKrns, CommissionerofFish- 
eries of the State of Maine, lately presented his 
report to the Legislature for the year 1870, giv- 
ing a gratifying account of the increase of the 
fish, especially of salmon, in different parts of 
the State. The building of fishways in the dams 
has permitted the alewives, as well as shad and 
salmon, to ascend to their breeding - grounds, 
and there is reason to expect a great increase in 
the stock of these valuable food fishes within the 
next few years. The Commissioner recommends 
the establishment of brecding-honses for facili- 
tating the reproduction of salmon; and states 
that these can be arranged at a very slight cost, 
and that by the sale of impregnated eggs the 
experiment could actually be made to realize a 
profit to the State. The entire expenditure of 
the commission during the year, including sal- 
mee expenses, etc., amounted to about 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CONGRESS. 

February 27.—In the Senate, an amendment to the 
Post-office Appropriation bill, for an increase to the 
subsidy to the China and Japan Steamship line, was 
tabled.—In the House, the Conference Committee on 
the question of the right of the Senate to originate the 
income tax that no agreement wea 
reached, and recommended that the claims of the 
House be adhered to. 

February 2%.—The Senate adopted an d it to 
the Army Appropriation bill, directin z the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay over to the Pacific Railroad one- 








half the compensation for services rendered to the gov- 
——- am House passed a bill repealing the duties 
on b 


March 1.—The Senate passed the Army Appropri- 
ation bill, with an amendment extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Claims to loyal Southerners, The 
House bill ——- the duty on coal was read once, 
but objection ng made, no further action was taken. 
—In the House, a bill providing that no tax shall be im- 
—_ on the undistributable sums of the contingent 

unds and unearned premiums of insurance companies 
was 

March 2,—The Deficiency and Fortification bills were 
| en in the Senate; also one for the recovery of 

amages for the loss of the Oneida.—In the House, a 
resolution was adopted ae Saat Howard 
from all charges made against him in connection with 
the Freedmen's Bureau. 

March 3.—Among the bilis passed in the Senate was 
one for the reissue of national bank notes, and one in 
relation to ocean Wwe prohibiting the consolida- 
tion of companies, and the establishment of rates above 
$5 for ten words.—The House agreed to the Senate bill 
relating to ocean telegraphs. 

March 4.—The Senate failed to the House bill 
repealing the duty on coal. Attwelveo’clock the Sen- 
ate of the Forty-first Congress adjourned sine die, and 
the organization of the Forty-second was effected. The 
credentials of Mr. Goldthwaite, of North Carolina 
Mr. Hamilton and General Reynolds, of Texas, and 
Mr. ey of Georgia, were porarily laid on the 
table.—The House passed the Civil Appropriation bill, 
with all the Senate’s amendments, An attempt to pass 
the bill abolishing the grades of admira) and vice-ad- 
miral — At twelve —— 52 oy of the —_ 
ty-first Congress was —— y jpeaker, an 
the organization of that for the Forty-second peepee 
was proceeded with without delay, The old officers 
were all re-eiected, and then the oath was administered 
to the members. 


GENERAL DOMESTIC ITEMS, 


The monthly statement of the public debt shows a 
reduction, during the Pom month, of $7,317,960, and 
since March 1, 1969, of 154,413, 

The coal difficulty remains unsettled. The miners 
have resolved to adhere to their demands, and to per- 
mit none to work who do not agree to abide by them. 
An “ outside” miner named Hoffman was murdered at 
Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania, on the 2d inst. as 4 
et my 

The Hudson River is clear of ice to Albany, and 
navigation will soon be reopened. 





=== 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne preliminaries of peace were ratified March 1 by 
the French Assembly. They cede one-fifth of Lor- 
raine, tnciading Metz, Thionville, Longwy, and Saar- 
briick, and all of Alsace, except Belfort, and pay 
$1,000,000,000 indemnity —$200,000,000 this year, an 
the balance in three years. 

On the 2d of March the German army of occupation 
enterdd Paris. There was much agitation in the city 
on the pos night, and when the troops marched 








in, ng by the Arch of Triumph, shops and public 
buildings were closed, and the people looked on in 
gloomy silence. A disposition to make friends with 
the citizens was repelled with spirit. Prussian officers 
who penetrated inio the city in disguise were discover- 
ed, and narrowly escaped with their lives. Immediate 


vengeance was wreaked on some who held communl- 
cation with the officersor soldiers, The evac- 
uated by the Germans on the 4th. Only 80,000 
entered Paris. 
r = - a 
with head-quarters at Rheims. 
Sir Robert the British House ar er 
= —— a hee FO a 
Lyons in deserting n Paris dur e 
siege, and extolled the devotion of Minister Washburne 
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RESIDENCE OF THE BRITISH COMMISSIONERS, WASHINGTON, D.C 









SOLDIERS’ HOME, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Puorograruep by Bet. & Brotuer, Wasurneton, D. C.—(See Pace 239.) PuotoeraPuep sy Bett & Brotuer, Wasuineton, D.C.—[{See Pace 289.) 
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A WOUNDED FRENCH SOLDIER RETURNED HOME. 


Marcu 18, 1871. ] 


ROYAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA. 


undred years ago an old or wound- 
lier who was obliged to fall back 
s parish or district, even if he suc- 
wing his right by domicile to some 
eived as a pauper’s dole what should 
en in the shape of grateful reward. 
a limited number of men received 


THE 
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it 


to w 
but the 
there in 
Men's y 


h the er . . ° 
a =e n had a right of presentation, 
lumber was very small, and the relief 


ts, 


portunity of th 
diers wa 


ado t som: : 
, e 4 + 3s 
hones more efficient means of providing for 


an idea which became embodied in the 


These considerations, and the im- 


modation from time to time in alms-houses | 
| butions, to pay for land an 


ven was seldom sufficient for the old | 


the large numbers of maimed sol- | 
wandering about, led King Cuarnes II. to | 


structure since familiarly known as Chelsea Hos- 
vital. 

The liberality of Parliament in modern times 
has greatly increased the utility of this institution. 
Cuartzs II. had no public grant to assist him in 
providing the fabric of the building, or even the 
site on which it stands, but an appeal to the army 
itself to contribute a day’s pay in the year, and a 

| poundage on some of its allowances, brought in 
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such an annuity in money as his merits entitle 
him to under the rules of the service. But ad- 
mission to a berth inside the hospital at Chelsea 
is not so easy of attainment, being reserved for 
those among the large body already mentioned 
to whom any ordinary pension in money could 
not bring suitable support, by reason of great age 
or infirmity. Fifty-five or sixty years of age 


usually qualifies for admission, but wounds, or | 








SUNDAY AT CHELSEA 


sufficient funds, when aided by voluntary contri- | 


buildings. This 
scheme proved insufficient in a very few years, 
which led to the permanent institution of out pen- 
sion. There are now 60,000 out pensioners, for 


money. 
Owing to the liberal grant fféw made for army 
| pension, a soldier has no difficulty in obtaining 


whose support Parliament votes a million of 


| 
| 
| They have physicians and nurses to see to their 


HOSPITAL, ENGLAND. 


severe injuries by climate abroad, would give a 
claim earlier. In either case, the candidate is 
supposed to be unburdened by a family depend- 
ing on him. The total number accommodated 
at Chelsea Hospital is 538. ‘The average age of 
those in the house on 31st December last was 
sixty-five years. They are provided with excel- 
lent lodging and clothing, and a very liberal diet. 


wants, and there is a handsome chapel, with a 
resident chaplain on the premises. Library and 
reading-rooms, smoking-rooms, baths, and all 
other conveniences of such an establishment are 
not wanting; and the old men receive a weekly 
allowance of tobacco money. ‘These advantages 
do not always bring contentment ; and occasion 
ally an inmate desires to return to his old haunts, 
which he is freely permitted to do. 





The sketch on this page represents some of 
the old pensioners seated in the chapel, which 
wears a very historic look from the number of 
foreign captured flags suspended from the walls 
The chapel and the whole of the hospital buiid 
ings were designed and built under the superin- 
tendence of Sir CuristorpHeR Wren, who was 
a member of the first Board of Commissioners 
of the institution. 
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MEA CULPA. 
By ALICE ROBBINS. 
I nave lost all faith, dear, even in Christ, 
All hope in God or my kind, ; 
Since my life was mapped out like a city unbuilt, 


With the great things I meant to do; 
For when I was young, with my amber locks, 
That no silken fillet could bind, 
I dreamed wild dreams, and my wonderful deeds 
Threaded them through and through. 


1 knelt at the shrine of a perjured love; 
I fell, through my love and hate; 
He was not my king, but a serf so base 
His hound was nobler than he; 
Aud yet with an angel's front he came; 
I worshiped, and kissed my fate; 
Aad my bridal roses were yet in bloom 
When a story was told to me. 


Ah, Heaven! I try to forget—but no— 
I was never his lawful wife; 

My God! it came like a hot simoom— 
"Like the shriek of a bursting shell; 
He ruined me, body and soul; through him 

I have earned this death in life, 
For I died that day, and I drifted down 
To the very deeps of hell. 


“Child, I wonder why you, with your fresh young face, 
Like pearls in its tints and blooms, 
Should take me into a home like this; 
For I see from my silken bed 
Splendors of marble, and wealth of color, 
And wonders of Persian looms; 
And J think of the heaven my soul has lost, 
My poor lost soul that is dead. 





But stop—I have told you the worst; there’s one— 
There’s one spot as white as snow 
In my wasted life, on my stainéd page 
Of what shame has written in blood: 
I fonnd a homeless and starving child 
In my wanderings, long ago, 
And, almost starving myself, I sold 
My rags to buy her food. 


I saw the dim eyes open at last, 
The pinched, white lips grow red, 
I felt the frozen tide flow back 
In the veins that warmed my own. 
I pillowed its little form by night, 
My bosom ite only bed; 
I haliowed its troubled smile by day— 
God had not left me alone. 


My hunger fought sometimes for the crust 
I gave to the little maid, 
But I fought it back with a mighty blow, 
Till my famished lips were dry— 
So parched I dared not kiss her, lest 
The bloom on her cheek should fade; 
And I battled with flends that tempted me 
To take the child and die. 


How long did'I keep it? Three blessed years; 
Three bitter and blissful years; 
Till its tender touch had found the key 
To my dead and locked-up soul; 
Till its love had opened the dusty fount 
Of my hot, repentant tears; 
And then—and then—I gave it away, 
Before it had made me whole. 


For you see I could not starve, and the door 
Of honest toil was shut, 
Ob, tight as the heart of a Pharisee, 
And so—I—gave it away. 
You! you!—my God !—you are not the babe 
I found in that frozen hut? 
Not yon—and this splendor! this living bloom! 
Was it you I saved that day? 


Come nearer, darling !—is God so good? 
Out of my wasted life 
Can a flower have blossomed so perfectly ? 
Out of the slough and fen 
Of a broken, withered, blighted thing, 
That was never a lawful wife? 
I’m weary—I see a light, far up, 
In the hand of the Magdalen. 


Her Christ forgave. Will you say a prayer? 
I’ very sorry for all; 
I would wash His feet—oh, so eagerly !— 
For this perfect, crystal hour. 
Perhaps, like that blind one, I may sit 
\t the pearly gate, and call, 
* Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy, 
As Thou hast glory and power!” 


WON—NOT WOOED. 
By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 
Family,” “‘A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
COMING DOWN BY DEGREES. 


Ir is not to be supposed but that other letters 
from friends, conveying more or less of sympathy, 
had been received by Mabel on the occasion of 
her father’s death, besides those of Lady Moor- 
combe and Mrs, Marshall; moreover, a consid- 
erable number of persons had given themselves 
the personal trouble to attend the funeral; and 
euch had made some little offer of help, in a 
neighborly way. All these had been gratefully 
acknowledged, but declined. Mabel did not wish 
to impose her sombre company upon these good 
people, even for ‘‘a few days,” or while ‘*she 
could look about her ;” the neighborhood of 
Swallowdip would have been, at all events, in- 
supportable to her; she could not have endured 


to be a guest in the place that had so long been 
her home; and, besides, it had seemed to her 
somehow that these invitations had been given 


fi r the most part in a half-hearted manner. 
Though she was far from complaining or repin- 
ing, it struck her that if such misfortunes had 
happened to another as had occurred to herself, 
she would have held ont her arms to the poverty- 
stricken orphan, and not merely offered her hand 
so civilly. ‘he contrast between the warmth of 
their expressions of condolence and their scanty 
proffer of material aid was remarkable. They 
thought nothing of invoking all the blessings of 
the Creator upon her unprotected head, but they 
evidently thought a good deal of asking her to 
stay with them from Saturday till Monday. 
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| Their former behavior to her, while her -father 





was alive, had not, of course, been so impressively 
kind, but it had suggested bottomless depths of 
benevolence, should any occasion ever arise for 
its exercise. She was quite willing to believe 
that their good-will toward her had been exhib- 
ited upon her father’s account—that there was 
nothing in herself to have earned it; but she 
could not understand why it had cooled, now that 
he was dead: ‘To her his memory seemed even 
dearer than he himself had been ; and his light- 
est wish had ail the force of a command. 

Mabel’s own opinion of herself, notwithstand- 
ing her little reign at Shingleton, was a very 
humble one; but she felt sad at heart to think 
how the influence of her father had passed away 
already with his breath, and to feel that perhaps 
in a few short months he would be forgotten— 
‘*@ dead man, out of mind.” Over this reflection 
she shed bitter tears, which Martha strove to ar- 
rest by dry and sober argument. 

‘* My darling,” said she, ‘* you are very young 
and ignorant of life, or such ideas would not dis- 
tress you. If The Benevolent Mutual had not 
turned out so unsatisfactorily, your father’s 
daughter would have occupied quite another 
place in the hearts of these good people. In one 
of the few bits of poetry I ever learned poverty is 
said to ‘freeze the genial current of the soul ;’ 
and that is true not only of the person who is 
poor, but of those who observe that he is so, 
The homes of your well-to-do neighbors would 
all have been open to you, had you not been in 
actual want of a home; but they are now very 
careful to assign a limit for your stay with them, 
lest you should stay on forever. I see by your 
blush that that is an uncomfortable idea to you, 
but it is so to them also. One of the doubtful 
gains which we reap from an experience of life 
is the capability of putting one’s self in the place 
of others; which is peculiarly difficult for you to 
do, from your individual character as well as 
from your youth. Your dear father himself was 
older than I, but he never reaped it. He was 
impulsive and generous to the last, and had a 
magnificent contempt for cautious calculators. 
It made him many enemies, my dear, and—well, 
at least one friend.” 

Here Martha paused; and the hand she had 
laid upon Mabel’s shoulder began to quiver; she 
had intended to be wholly logical ; but they were 
in the dead man’s very room—these two—bid- 
ding its bare walls and carpetless floor good-by, 
on the last night in the old home. 

** Men often say of one that is dead, Mabel,” 
continued Martha, with emotion, ‘‘‘that they 
shall never see his like again ;’ but that is sober 
truth with respect to your poor father, Ofcourse 
he was neither so good nor so wise as he might 
have been; but, in the matter of generous 
thought and kindly deed, I never knew his equal ; 
and it would be a great misfortune, ind for 
you, my poor child, to enter the world with the 
idea that it is peopled by such as he. It would 
be very hard and unjust upon your fellow-creat- 
ures to judge them by such a standard. ‘There 
is a vulgar saying that ‘ money is the touch-stone 
of the heart ;’ and though this is not quite truae— 
since there are men that are very reckless with 
their money who have no hearts to be toached— 
itis in the main correct. No man acknowledges 
himself mean, even to himself, any more than he 
acknowledges himself ungrateful ; and from long 
habit he becomes most ingenious in glossing over 
what is amiss with him in this respect, and in- 
venting excuses for his conduct. Women, in 
particular, are adepts at this form of self-decep- 
tion. ‘They will refuse aid to their own sisters 

‘upon principle’ (a form of words which is almost 
invariably used in apology for a baseness); or 
‘for fear of inducing a habit of dependence ;’ or 
‘lest they should seem to be encouraging impru- 
dence.’ It is necessary to stand on this exceed- 
ingly high ground in order to discover these ex- 
cuses ; and also not to see the obvious need which 
renders it disgraceful to be looking for them.” 

Mabel remembered how Mrs. Marshall, a very 
different character from Martha, had spoken 
upon the same matter, and how similar had been 
her verdict. ‘* Perhaps you are right,” sighed 
she; *‘ but I was not thinking of money matters, 
or mere giving, at all.” 

“That is what it all comes to, however, my 
darling,” said Martha, quietly, ‘* when, as Cous- 
in Job says, ‘it is fried.’ Of course you don’t 
want these people's money, nor, indeed, their help, 
in any way; but they are chary of their sympa- 
thy (which you do want), for fear you should.” 

“I think Mr. Duncombe—such an old friend 
of dear papa’s—might have written a line,” said 
Mabel, ‘‘ since he could not come to the funeral.” 

“Mr. Duncombe has written, my darling.” 

“Oh, Martha,” cried Mabel, reproachfull 
** you have made me think very unjustly, and—” 

“Pray forgive me, dear. Perhaps it was ill- 
judged, but’I feared lest something which he 
wrote might cause you—for my sake, you know 
—to give up our little scheme of life, and—he 
did tell me not to show you his letter unless I 
thought it desirable to do so—I meant to give it 
you as soon as we got down to Brackmere, and 
were nicely settled; I did indeed.” 

** Let me see his letter.” 

**It is quite at the bottom of my big box, my 
darling, I was so afraid of your getting at it; 
but I can tell you what he said, almost word for 
word. I used to think Mr. Duncombe cared for 
nothing besides port-wine and legs of woodcock, 
and I did not scruple to say so; but your father 
was right in standing by his friend.—‘I write to 
you, madam,’ says Mr. Duncombe, ‘ not because 
you have ever shown yourself my ally, but be- 
cause, in spite of some foolish prejudices and 
narrow views of life, you are a sensible woman: 
you will know best whether what I have to offer 
to my dead friend’s daughter in her need is worth 
ved Soot os tonne Lleave it to erste 

whether the proposition 
made at all, It is not br I call wish it to 
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be. It is not, believe me, what it would have 
been could I have foreseen this calamity ten years 
ago. But the fact is, imagining that I had no 
one to look after but myself, I have always lived 
up to my income, and—excellent madam, I fall 
on my knees—a little beyond it. Well, with 
respect to the present emergency, I have just been 
to consult a man of money, one Pickles Thorn- 
ton—’ ” 

‘*Thornton!” exclaimed Mabel ; ‘‘are you sure 
that was the name?” 

**Thornton—yes ; why not? It seems to me 
that Pickles is more open to doubt. Do you 
happen to know any gentleman so wronged by 
his sponsors?” 

**No, dear, no. Pray go on.” 

*** And the advice he gives to me is this: Buy 
a presentation for the young lady to the Eccle- 
siastical Retreat. This is, it seems, an asylum for 
clergymen’s daughters, considerably superior to 
the usual run of such institutions; and, in fact, 
a suitable residence for any young lady. I can 
command, or at least procure, the sum requisite 
for this purchase; but, of course, Miss Mabel 
need not know the method pursued, nor my per- 
sonal share in the transaction. Pickles himself, 
who is a governor of the place, will arrange every 
thing, in case you think favorably of the matter, 
and the presentation will be sent in the usual 
course. I inclose a lithograph of the Retreat— 
an apparently ial residence—and regret ex- 
ceedingly that I have put it out of my own pow- 
er to offer to Miss Denham—what, I fear, it can 
hardly be the substitute for—a home.’ ” 

**] wish you had shown me Mr. Duncombe’s 
letter before, Martha,” said Mabel, gravely. 

** You surely would not have accepted his of- 
fer?” cried Martha, in alarm. 

**No, dear, I should not; but it would have 
saved me a heartache to know that it had been 
made, Was there—” Here Mabel’s voice fal- 
tered a little. ‘‘I know you have done it for 
the best, and I forgive you beforehand ; but have 
you kept back any other letter from me, Mar- 
tha?” 

If Mr. Thornton the elder knew what had hap- 

med, Richard, thought the poor girl, must also 
~ known. The wild idea that he might have 
written had flashed on her brain. 

** Certainly not, my child. I should not have 
kept back this but that it was left to my own 
judgment todo so. You will write to him now, 
of course.” 

‘*J—never!” cried Mabel. ‘‘ That is—what 
am I saying— Of course I'll write to Mr. Dun- 
combe. How delicate, as well as kind, his let- 
ter is!” 

** Yes — ‘Duncombe’s value increases every 
day,’ said your father once; ‘because, you see, 
he is a gentleman, and the breed is dying out.’” 

Mabel wrote, that very night, some words that 
ager through many folds of fat, and melted a 

-vivant’s heart. She loved the old college 
don for having proved his right to be called her 
father’s friend. It was unreasonable, she whis- 
pered to herself, that those who had not known 
her father should express regret for his loss. It 
was out of the question that Richard, for in- 
stance, should have written. How foolish and 
wrong of her to have dreamed of his doing so! 
And as for the Professor, whose golden amulet 
was the only ornament she wore—well, perhaps 
he had found a megatherium, or other antedilu- 
vian trifle, which was monopolizing his atten- 
tion. Poverty was the weeder of the garden of 
friends, and had done its worst in her case, as in 
others. ‘That was all. 

There was, indeed, immediate need of all Ma- 
bel’s stock of philosophy. ‘The farewell to faith- 
ful Mary, who had offered in vain to live with 
her dear young mistress without wage, exhaust- 
ed her little balance in that respect, and overdrew 
the account. The driving from the rectory door, 
that was never more to open at her bidding, was 
an ordeal which she had so often pictured to her- 
self in all its wretchedness that its sting was 
dulled. The tortured soul, unlike the bruised 
body, which with every beating grows more ten- 
der, has less and less capacity for pain the deeper 
the iron eats into it ; but it dies a hundred déaths 
in a hundred ways. ‘There was one sad picture 
which had not presented itself to Mabel’s imag- 
ination, although it had supped on horrors of a 
like kind—the last look of the church, seen 
through the trees after they had left the village, 
with the sun shining full upon the chancel win- 
dow, under which the dead man lay. How cruel 
it seemed to leave him! Would it not have been 
possible to live in some humble cottage near his 
resting-place until the time came for them to meet 
again ? 

The noise and bustle of the railway station 
dispelled these tender dreams. Unhappily, the 
Moorcombes were on the platform, and greetings 
and condolences had to be exchanged. How 
“dreadfully distressed” her ladyship was, and 
**how nice it would have been if Mabel could 
have come to the Grange ;” and “‘ yet, perhaps, 
after all, there was nothing like complete change 
of scene.” Sir John was not so demonstrative, 
but he shook her hand with honest warmth. 

“You will remember that your father had a 
friend in me, my dear,” said he, almost in a whis- 
per; ‘if ever you need one yourself—” 

** Ahem!” said her ladyship, significantly. 

The baronet had fits of thoughtless generosity 
—prodigality, indeed—which had to be watched 
and guarded against by his natural protector ; and 
when he made a promise, however ridiculous, such 
was the man’s obstinacy that he would keep it. 

** Well, at all events, my dear,” said she, with 
fine-lady fervor, ‘* this opportunity of seeing you, 
after we had thought we said good-by, is most 
delightful. See, Robert has secured a compart- 
ment, so we shall have you—and—Miss Barr, of 
—— de ourselves,” 

ed iringly at Martha, who, in 
reply, exhibited be eH tickets. He ; 

‘* We are going second-class,” observed Mabel. 








This unprecedented position of affairs wa< 
much for even Lady Moorcombe's heal aan 
ted tact and usage du monde, r a 

**God bless my soul!” muttered Sir John 

Fortunately the engine at that moment shriek d 
with impatience. 7 

“* Good-by,” exclaimed her ladyshi 
ried into the carriage. Yship, and hur. 

Martha and Mabel took their humbler seats 
and were just about to congratulate themselves 
on being alone, when, as the train moved on 
door was flung open, and in jumped Robert. 0g 
oer —_ Bs would have jumped out sine, 
at the risk of his neck, but for pay 
natured smile. : Mabel’s good. 

The world goes round, and the stars move on in 
their courses, notwithstanding that these things 
happen ; cases of shipwreck are described, where. 
in people of all classes are thrown together indis- 
criminately, even for months. It would almost 
seem as though Providence did not invarixhy 
keep its eye upon or. Philosophers ang 
critics may say what they like, but I contend that 
it was exceedingly embarrassing for Mabel to 
have to sit in the same carriage with Robert, be- 
tween whom and herself no conversation ha 
ever passed beyond, ‘‘ Haunch of mutton, miss 2” 
—‘* Thanks,” at the Grange dinner-table, 

And it was infinitely worse for Robert. He 
blushed, and shuffled with his shoes. It would 
have been a relief to him to have used his pocket- 
handkerchief, but he did not dare. He had pur- 
chased, as literary aliment for the journey, a 
copy of the Jilustrated Criminal Record, but he 
had to keep it in his pocket for fear the wood. 
cuts should alarm the young lady. By way of 
making matters easier for him, Martha Barr 
asked this young man if he was married ; in his 
intense confusion—for he was a modest youth— 
he answered ‘‘ Yes,” then ‘‘ No;” then became 
red and silent, wishing that he had never been 
born. 

At the first station, muttering something about 
an apple in order to cover his retreat, he rushed 
frantically out in the direction of the refresh- 
ment-room, and never returned. 

** Poor Robert,” said Mabel, smiling; “I am 
afraid we have frightened him away.” 

‘* Yes, my darling, it was very unfortunate,” 
sighed Martha, ‘‘after I had taken such pains to 
prevent any thing unpleasant.” 

‘*How so, dear? Not that there was any 
thing unpleasant.” 

** Well, I mean by taking second-class tickets 
as far as Didcot. We change there, you know, 
and after that— We're not very rich, now, my 
darling, you see, and Brackmere is a long way 
off, so I’m afraid we shall have to go third-class.” 

‘*Why not?” said Mabel, simply. 

** Well, some folks think that people Lite in the 
third-class—as though it were the cattle-train.” 

** You must think me very proud and very sil- 
ly, Martha. I hoped that you had had a better 
opinion of me, and would havesbegun as we were 
to go on.” 

** Well, at your own station, dear, I thouglit I 
would just stretch a point; and it’s very vexing 
to find that the very thing has happened which 
one endeavored to avoid.” 

“*My dear Martha,” cried Mabel, embracing 
her old friend, ‘‘let this be a lesson to you not 
to spoil me any more; let the rod of Adversity 
correct me for my own sake; I have much, very 
much, to learn, and, I fear, much to lose.” 

** No, no, it is not much to lose,” said Mar- 
tha, who had taken out her leathern purse, and 
was performing with dumb lips some abstruse 
calculation over its contents. ‘* Two and four 
and two and four is four and eight-pence ; well, 
we must make our pears and sandwiches serve 
us instead of that half-crown dinner at the junc- 
tion—that’s all.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
A DOLL’S HOUSE. 


** Poverty, my friends,” observed an ancient 
(and modern) divine, whom I had once the pleas- 
ure to hear preach, ‘‘is attended with many 
inconveniences, and more particularly is this 
true,” he added, sinking his voice to the most 
confidential tone, ‘‘ of abject poverty.” It was 
evident that he believed himself to have given 
the congregation ‘‘a tip,” which they could not 
easily have derived from an other source. How- 
ever, if mistaken on that point, this good clergy- 
man’s statement was undoubtedly a vorrect one. 
The poverty which so often forms the subject of 
eulogium is, in fact (or ought to be), not poverty 
at all, as the poor understand it, but simply mod- 
erate means —the desire of him who praye’, 
‘Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me 
with food convenient for me, lest 1 be full and 
deny ‘Thee, and say, who is the Lord? or lest I 
be poor, and steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain.” ‘This shrewd sentiment is worth all 
the romantic rubbish about cultivating literature 
on a little oat-meal, all the philosophic indiffer- 
ence to comfort, all the pseudo-religious delight 
in dirt and horse-hair. ‘The* riches harden the 
heart, and make gross the soul, is very true; but 
not more so than that ‘‘the destruction of the 
poor is their poverty.” ‘To have to live from 
hand to mouth; to have to look at every ao 
pence before you spend it; to ‘be cutting — 
contriving” all day long to make things fit, : 
though life were a Chinese puzzle; to strugg!é 
and strain, as though one was strapping # _ 
manteau, at making both ends meet—this 18 4 
condition of affairs that seldom bears good fru 
Slavery to mammon, when mammon represel! x“ 
a quarter of « million, is disgusting and — 
able; but slavery to a four-penny piece 1s = 
be deprecated. Of course the question of what 
is riches, and what is poverty, is a relative 0n¢; 
but moderate means ma. 

Means with a margin. it is, indeed, 
that “the who owes no man,” or who 
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Marc 18, 1871] 
——————_—-or 
ae "is, in a sense, rich. But if 
within bis sist effected, if, though there be no 
“ yen i nothing over, this envied individual 
lack, ¢ Sect as one in mid-ocean in a ship which 
is, Te ented to float only so long as the “‘sea 
pte cen never exceeds five. Upon the least 
poncorsrese and when the balance of expense is 
ad “disturbed, like the poor Captain with 
the ‘esscanty freeboard, down he goes. 
Mow Martha Barr's income was one of those 
<o exactly calculated to eke out for the ordinary 
twelve months that leap-year was @ strain upon 
-. Groceries, butcher-meat, loaves—not fishes, 
‘n fish was dear at Brackmere—were items for 
hich pecuniary provision was made beforehand 
to a nicety; in short, every thing was ‘" con- 
stant,” except her charities, which varied as the 
demand for them, and these put her to the sorest 
straits of all. The addition, therefore, of Mabel 
to her little household was a matter of the grav- 
ance; a difficulty, however, which 1 
ful guest, fortunately for her own peace o} 
oer had no means of estimating. ** Bellevue 
Terrace,” in which Martha resided, consisted, 
indeed, of the very smallest houses—to be called 
such—that Mabel had ever seen. When you 
entered the lobby, a single stride would have 
taken you into either of the three rooms that 
formed the basement story; when you entered 
the dining-room, and held the door open, the 
other tenant of that apartment, if such there was, 
had to retreat into the bow-window. At the top 
of the stairs ‘‘the landing” might be said to be 
dangerous, it was so narrow ; you seemed to be 
in a ship's cabin, surrounded with lockers, which 
were the bedroom doors. One of these chambers 
had been the drawing-room, but it had been fit- 
ted up as a sleeping-room for Mabel, and a bright 
little bower it was. She understood at once that 
this transformation had been accomplished, and 
taxed her hostess with it. 

‘You promised me,” pleaded she, ‘that no 
difference should be made on my account; and 
the first thing you have done is to deprive your- 
self of your drawing-room—” 

“4 hall of state, my dear,” whispered Martha, 
confidentially, ‘‘ which always oppressed my spir- 
its, and gave my excellent Rachel endless trou- 
ble. ‘The attention she lavished upon that room, 
in the way of feather-brushing and yellow gauze 
—just as if the looking-glass had been a peach- 
tree, and the flies blackbirds—quite exhausted 
her. Moreover, my darling, now we have no 
reception-room, there will be an excuse for not 
entertaining quite as much—though we shall not 
be without our visitors, I dare say—and general- 
ly for drawing in our horns.” 

The phrase so exactly fitted the little house 
that Mabel could not help smiling. 

‘“‘ But I am sure, Martha,” urged she, ‘‘ that 
that little room next to yours would have suited 
me capitally, and been quite big enough.” 

“Hush! hush! That is my good Rachel's,” 
whispered Martha; ‘‘ we could not turn her out, 
you know. She can’t sleep down stairs, because 
it is so lonesome, although, indeed, there are 
plenty of black beetles. I am sure my Rachel 
has taken to you already.” 

“That is very good of her,” said Mabel. ‘‘I 
think I'll just step down, and help her up with 
the luggage. Nay, Martha”—for her hostess 
blocked the way with a reproving finger—‘‘ I am 
not going to be a fine lady any longer, I do as- 
sure you, who can do nothing for herself—” 

“Hush!” interrupted Martha, in the same 
cautious tone; “you and J will bring up your 
box, and so on. My good Rachel is a most es- 
timable person, and invaluable in a house—quite 
a chefin the way of cookery, and would make a 
bed with any woman in England; but she is a 
little peculiar.” 

_ At which mysterious word Martha pursed her 
lips and nodded her head in a manner that led 
Mabel to apprehend that her good Rachel was a 
little mad. That she was ‘‘ peculiar” was posi- 
tively certain, In the first place, she had only 
ane oye; and if she had really ‘‘taken to Ma- 
vel,” that organ was not an index of her mind, 
for it had regarded her with unmistakable ma- 
levolence. ‘This domestic was tall and angular 
in figure, and very grim, save for an occasional 
convulsion of the features, with one of which— 
supposed to be a smile of welcome—she had re- 
ceived her mistress on her return. 
_ All well, Rachel?” the latter had cheerily 
inquired, 
.,__ Lhe cat's ill, ma’am, and the beetles be woss 
¥ : “ona It's my belief that they've disagreed 
‘at a Mrmr must try something else to 
et ort om, had been her mistress’s concil- 
‘tory reply. ** You see I've brought you our 
promised visitor,” 
gaa pointed reference to the duties of hos- 
tor ud ee was an expression in Rachel's face 
i with pepe’ gg upon mortal strug- 
down the Mosinee suit ae pers taps 
thet thave ‘was ae seem to vious reason 
with the air of oom for her elsewhere, but 
ra air of a patriot unjustly exiled. 
eee” — wt good Rachel has a weak- 
seaval Ye ——— it lies in a mistaken 
Bull een chal 1€ leaves nothing undone—that 
‘ Say—which ought reasonably to be ex t- 
ed of her, but she is very ‘lio = 
itis ‘her’ place’ tod F some ious about what 
diflcaiey - “ont « a ence arises this little 

The difficulty in gue are ou to unpack.” 
Mabel's wed s question being the getting 
plished upon Martha's? the cabin stairs, accom- 

ing the one las part—who insisted upon 
Perseveranc to go backward—only by infinite 
the head, €, and a determination of blood to 

Whi : 
the eda wes still engaged in unpacking 
those very little belle” or rather tingle, just as 

¥ & marble in th are wont to do when struck 

ot by a ball in th » centt jeame of cockamaroo, 
concladed at pan entre hoops of croquet, She 
at once that this was ’s timid 
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want you, my good creature; but, pray, do not 
put yourself out. If you are pleasantly engaged, 
forgive me. I am quite distressed at having 
tingled.” Presently there was a knock at her 
door, so soft that it might have been the twin- 
sister of the other sound. 

‘* My dear, I hope you are nearly ready. Did 
‘ou not hear the bell? I have no doubt Rachel 
as got something nice and tasty; and if it 

spoils, why, that will naturally—” 

*“*T did hear a bell; but I thought it was you 
ringing for Rachel.” 

**No, dear; no, my child. The fact is”’—here 
Martha hesitated, nervously—‘‘I don’t ring for 
Rachel ; that is—not my bedroom bell. You see 
it brings her up all those stairs so unnecessarily, 
once to hear what one requires, and again to go 
and get it. I find it more convenient to come 
out on the landing, and call over the balusters 
for what I want. Now don’t you think that a 
good plan ?” 

Mabel thought it an excellent plan—for Ra- 
chel, and smiled approval. 

**T am so sorry to be late, dear Martha.” 

** Don’t mention it, my dear; or at least, per- 
haps it would be just as well to mention it—to 
explain how it happened, so that she will under- 
stand that it is not likely to occur again. Not, 
of course, that any apology is due to Rachel : that 
would be ridiculous; she knows her place much 
too well. Oh, my goodness, pray make haste! 
How she is ringing that bell!” 

Here the tirfgle ceased, and some small, hard 
object seemed to strike upon the oil-cloth that 
paved the hall. 

** Dear me, she has rung the tongue out!” 
cried Martha, in alarm. ‘‘ I’ve only known her 
do that once before. My good Rachel is a most 
invaluable person; but just now and then—es- 
pecially in the autumn—a little hasty in her 
temper. One can’t have every thing, however, 
and it is foolish to expect perfection.” 

It would have been exceedingly foolish, or, at 
all events, very disappointing, to have expected 
—- in "Martha Barr’s retainer; had that 

dy, in fact, been a person devoted to social am- 
bition, the fiction of her keeping a domestic serv- 
ant at all, in the person of Rachel, might have 
been set down to sheer boastfulness and pride. 
Their relative positions seemed rather to be those 
of lodging-house keeper and of tenant behind- 
hand in the rent—such a high-handed virago was 
Rachel, such a diffident humble suppliant in all 
respects was her nominal mistress. ‘The latter 
had originally engaged this myrmidon because 
she was ill-favored and chronically out of place ; 
and obligation working in Martha's case (as in 
some good folks it does) as favor works with oth- 
ers, she had grown more and more her debtor, 
until there was no possibility of release. What 
underlay her misplaced attachment for this cy- 
clops was, without doubt, the conviction that if 
she cast her forth Rachel would starve; but she 
had really contrived to persuade herself that the 
woman had good qualities, and had so defended 
and stood by her—for her foes were many—that, 
like some commercial house which has made ad- 
vances beyond reason to a failing merchant, she 
now continued her support for the sake of her 
own credit almost as much as for that of her cli- 
ent. It was curious, but by no means contrary 
to human experience, that Martha Barr was her- 
self an excellent domestic manager, and recog- 
nized a good servant or a bad one at a glance in 
other households; and the reputation that she 
enjoyed in this respect among her friends had 
been, and was, of incalculable advantage to Ra- 
chel, who would otherwise have, long ago, in that 
coart which sits in perpetual judgment upon ‘‘ the 
greatest plague of life’—the jury of matrons— 
been pronounced an uncertificated bankrupt. 

At supper the chops were burned outside, and 
would have suggested the idea that they were 
**done to a cinder,” whereas the cook had pre- 
pared what gastronomers call a ‘‘ surprise,” inas- 
much as the interior was almost raw; while the 
potatoes had not only that attribute so praised 
by Irishmen, of having ‘‘ the bone left in them,” 
but were throughout of the consistency of a green 
apple. The plates, however, it must be acknowl- 

ged, had seen more of the fire than their con- 
tents; and the hostess took occasion to remark 
that ‘‘if there was one thing more than another 
for which Rachel could be relied upon, it was for 
having the plates hot.” 

If the viands had been ever so tempting, it 
would not have made much difference to Mabel, 
whose appetite was far from keen. 

** You have gone through a good deal to-day, 
my darling,” said her kindly hostess, “‘and yet 
you eat like a sparrow. I must insist upon your 
having a glass of wine. It is not usual for me 
to have wine, as you see, from Rachel not hay- 
ing put out the glasses; but this one occasion 
must be an exception—not that it is a gala night 
to you, God knows, my child. I can guess very 
well what you are thinking about, and I feel for 
you with all my heart: this is a poor house and 
scanty fare.” 

‘** Martha!” cried Mabel, starting up; “ what 
do you take me for? Why are you so cruel and 
unjust? When have I shown myself capable of 
entertaining such base thoughts as you impute 
to me ?” 

‘* Base thoughts, my darling; stuff and non- 
sense! Of course there is a mighty difference 
between the rectory and this doll’s house; you 
may not feel it to-day, because your mind is busy 
with farewells and regrets; but you must needs 
feel it in time. Well, I can give you but one 
thing as good and genuine as even the rectory 
was wont to offer—here’s the glass, dear; and 
see, I pour myself out another to the brim: it’s 
a welcome, my dear Mabel. Your health, dear 
child, and welcome, from the bottom of my 
heart.” 


To see Martha Barr drain her glass (it was 
filled up to the cut instead of ghe brim, and con- 





tained about two thimblefuls), then clasp Mabel’'s 


hand, was quite a bacchanalian spectacle. 

**It’s good wine, my child, and fit to drink 
such a toast as this in, for it came from your own 
father’s cellar. He sent me a dozen of it when I 
was recovering from an ague, twenty years ago; 
and there is but another bottle left. ‘hat shall 
be opened on the day when I see you married, 
Mabel, to the man you love—for you will love 
some man some day, lassie, for all you shake 
your pretty head; it is not reasonable that you 
should wither away alone through life, like me and 
Rachel. ‘There's a good girl; but you should 
drink it up to the last drop, as [ used to tell you 
in old days, when you used to be so naughty with 
your senna, It’s asin and a shame to waste such 
wine as that. Mr. Simcoe says there is nothing 
like it in all Brackmere—not even at the George, 
where the Princess Charlotte once put up at— 
and he’s an excellent judge. Upon my life, I 
don’t know what to do about it,” added Mar- 
tha, standing irresolute, with the decanter in one 
hand and the stopper in the other. 

**Don’t know what to do about what, my 
dear?” asked Mabel, wiping from her eyes the 
tears evoked by the kindly welcome of her old 
friend. 

**Why, about giving a glass of this wine to 
Rachel. It seems so ill-natured not to offer a 
drop to the good creature on an occasion of this 
sort, for she's a kind, sympathizing soul. But 
then she has often told me that spirits disagree 
with her dreadfully, and perhaps it may be the 
same with port-wine. You have no idea what a 
delicate liver my excellent Rachel has!” 





THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


Ow one of the most beautiful sites in the neigh- 
borhood of Washington stands an edifice of sin- 
gular attractiveness, known as ‘* The Soldiers’ 
Home,” of which we give a sketch on page 236. 
For this excellent institution the country is large- 
ly indebted to the foresight of General WinFIELD 
Scorr, who urged its foundation upon the gov- 
ernment. The Home, our readers will remem- 
ber, was the chosen summer residence of Presi- 
dent Lincoiy, whose patriotic sense of duty 
would not permit him to seek, at more distant 
places of resort, relaxation from the arduous 
labors and responsibilities of his position during 
the continuance of the war. 





THROWN INTO THE SHADE. 


On the 28th of October, 1806, the first Na- 
POLEON made his triumphal entry into Berlin. 
All Germany was prostrate at his feet, her mili- 
tary power broken by a series of defeats hardly 
less humiliating than those of Gravelotte and Se- 
dan. French satraps occupied the thrones of 
German princes, and the country of the great 
FREDERICK was, to all appearance, reduced to a 
condition of perpetual vassalage to her powerful 
neighbor. The present Emperor of Germany 
was a boy of ten years when this event took 
place; and if, during his recent sojourn in Ver- 
sailles, he ever paused before the picture of Na- 
POLEON, as represented in Mr. Nast’s powerful 
cartoon, we may easily imagine the current of 
his thoughts. No vulgar sentiment of personal 
triumph, we may be sure, filled his mind, as his 
thoughts ran backward through the years to the 
time when the sun of the Prussian monarchy went 
down in blood, and the proud house of the HoneN 
ZOLLERNS seemed to be doomed to sink back into 
the insignificance from which it had been raised 
by the genius of Freperick. As he recalled 
the terrible humiliation of his house and nation, 
the grand uprising of his people to throw off the 
foreign yoke, the folly of the man who had again 
provoked war between the two nations, and the 
wonderful course of events which had borne him 
a victor to the walls of Paris, doubtless the 
deepest feeling of his heart was, ‘‘ What hath 
God wrought!” 

The picture has another meaning for those 
who choose to follow out its suggestive imagery ; 
for the shadow of the living Emperor falling on 
the portrait of the dead may justly typify the 
ascendency of a peace-loving though warlike na- 
tion over one that pursues military glory for its 
own sake, Peace will be the motto of the new em- 
pire; and let us hope that its greatness and pros- 
perity will cast all the military traditions of the 
world into the shade. 





AN EAST INDIAN CUSTOM. 


‘*T wisn she'd go! I have nothing to say to 
her. And yet what am I to do to get her off?” 
is said to have been the “aside” of an eminent 
English statesman, distinguished almost as much 
by his absence of mind as by his administrative 
powers, when calling upon a lady, and after going 
through the ordinary round of morning common- 

lace, taking it into his head that the lady was 
bis visitor. And Lord Blank’s difficulty with his 
imaginary visitor represents one of the perplex- 
ities which most of us are apt to find ourselves 
in every now and then with people who do not 
know when to go. You may cut a bore short 
with your watch. But you can’t talk of appoint- 
ments to a lady, and ask her to excuse you—un- 
less she happens to be passé, or your mother-in- 
law, or a poor relation, and then perhaps policy 
may require a touch of masterly rudeness ; and 
why may we not acclimatize a very pretty cus- 
tom which prevails in India, with any little va- 
riation, of course, that the ae of our 
sition ma uire? After you have run 
sear the. Indian gamut of commonplace, 
which is not very much longer, although perhaps 
a trifle more poetical than our own, and the po- 
sition is becoming embarrassing, your host rises, 
gives you two parcels of betel wrapped up in 
leaves, drops a little attar of roses into your hands, 
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sprinkles you with rose-water, and the interview 
is atanend, ‘The custom itself is a pretty one, 
and, as the intimation which it is intended to 
convey implies no reflection upon the guest, it 
might be brought into use at home. 
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THE COMMISSIONERS’ HOUSE. 


WE give on page 236 a sketch of the elegant 
mansion of Mr. Frankuin Purp, of Washing- 
ton, which has been leased by the British min- 
ister as a residence for the English members of 
the Joint High Commission during their sojourn 
in this country. It is considered one of the finest 
private houses in Washington, and the furnish- 
ing is of a style corresponding to the exterior. 
A magnificent collection of water-colors, prob- 
ably the best and most extensive in the United 
States, is not the least of its many attractions. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A onariars of the State prison, an enthusiastic de- 
votee of the temperance reform, had the idea that moat 
of the convicts were incarcerated because of the use 
of whisky. In his round he met a sturdy man of many 
stripes, and put the usual — to him, “‘ Had whis- 
ky any thing to do with bringing you here?” “ Every 
thing, Sir, every thing,” exclaimed theman. The chap- 
lain was encouraged, and eagerly inquired how it was. 
“ Well, Sir, I'll tell you how it was. The judge was 
drank, and the lawyers were all drunk, and they fetch- 
ed me in guilty.” 


If a man sleighs all day, can he be said to kill time? 


Some thoughtful individual, after duly considering 
the subject of woman suffrage, raises a serious aay, 
which he propounds in the ollowing fushion : “ = 
ing that—a—now—Olive Logan, f’r instance, should be 
made President of this great and glorious country, be- 

ueathed to us by noble sires, and all that, she'd be 
President Logan, wouldn't she? Well, now, e’posing 
she was to marry, say a man by the name of—of Per- 
kins, f'r instance, would she be President Logan, or 
President Perkins ?” 











The royal “ carpet-bagger” is what they call the new 
King of Spain. 





A gentleman took a lady out to ride the other even- 
ing, and came home with a false curl attached to the 
button on the side of his cap. He wonders how it 
could have got there. 





A Liutrep Monarcny—Napoleon’s dynasty. 





An editor out West says that he is so short-sighted 
that he often rubs out with his nose what he writes 
with his pencil. 





The Chicago women find a mild form of disstpation 
in chewing gum. pious lady of fashion has an- 
nounced to her friends her intention of keeping Lent 
this year by giving up her gum till Easter—if she can. 





Enoutsn Strtze.—“ Well, if a haitch hand a ho hand 
a har hand a hess hand a hee don’t spell ‘orse, then my 
name hain’t 'Enry ’Iil.” 

Amerioan Sryie.—“ Wa’al, if h-o-r-8-e don’t spell 
hoss, then you can shoot me.” 





Town Promrs—Local editors. 





An Irish girl went to an apothecary for some castor- 
oil, to be mixed with something which should disguise 
its taste. On being asked if she liked soda-water, she 
replied in the affirmative, when the apothecary gave 
her ogame seasoned with on and the oil. But she 
still lingered, waiting, and presently asked for the oil 
again, when the man informed her that she had already 
taken it. “Oh + eed she cried, ‘I wanted it for 
a man who is sick.” 





Tar Quierest Tune in Verts—Nuns, 





They do business with dispatch in Texas. A man in 
a certain neighborhood, who had lost a valuable mare, 
received the following by telegraph: ‘* Mare here. 
Come get her. Thief hung.” 





“ You are a coward !” said a low cockney to a poor 
countryman who had refused to fight. “‘ No, I bean’t,” 
said the on | oo ; “I have nothing to do with cows. 
I am a shepherd,” 


When a man’s business is ao | running down, it is 
time for him to think of winding it up. , 








To Yorxo Lanres.—Keep your eyes wide open be- 
fore marriage, but half shut afterward. 





Tf all the world’s a stage, and men and women mere- 
ly players, where are the audience and orchestra to 
come from? 





Judge B—, in reprimanding a criminal, among 
other names, called him a scoundrel. The prisoner 
replied, “Sir, 1 am not as big a scoundrel as your 
honor”—here the culprit stopped, but finally added— 
“takes me to be.” “ Put your words closer together,” 
said the Judge, reddening. 


An Irish judge had a habit of begging pardon on 
every occasion. At the close of the assize, as he was 
about to leave the bench, the officer of the court re- 
minded him that he had not passed sentence of death 
on one of the criminals, as he had intended. “ Dear 
me !” said his lordship ; “I really beg his pardon—bring 
him in.” 


A Massachusetts paper tells of a colored woman whe 
had been lately converted, but was so unfortunate as 
to fly into ap over the misdoings of one of her 
neighbor's youngsters. Her mistress remarked upon 
the impropriety of such conduct in the case of one 
about to join the church, and received this frank re- 
sponse: “I have — pelighn, an’ I's gwine 
to join the church; but, Miss B—, I'l scald dat nig- 
ger furst.” 


The greatest “pain annihilator” in existence {s said 
to be ee indien boy, who has smashed 1000 windows 


this year. 


A man who pretended to have seen a ghost was 
asked what the ghost said to him, “ How should I 
understand,” replied the narrator, “what he ssid? 
1 am not skilled in any of the dead languages.” 


The night editor of a daily paper wrote this head- 
line to one of his cable dispatches: “‘ The British Lion 
shaking his Mane.” He was unable to eat his break- 
fast next morning when he found the printer's version 
of the matter s' my ade the face thus: “ The Brit- 
ish Lion skating in ” 


It chanced, one gloomy in the month of Decem- 
om ores Fe to a mer- 
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THROWN COMPLETELY INTO THE SHADE. 
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THE OPENING OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT.—[See Pace 243. ] 
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ON THE SITE OF A MULBERRY- 
TREE, 


Y WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE; FELLED BY THE 
REV. F. GASTRELL. 
Tims . here fall’n, no common birth or death 
geaea with its kind. The world's enfranchised son, 
Who found the trees of Life and Knowledge one, 
Here set it, frailer than his laurel wreath. 
hall not the wretch whose hand it fell beneath 
Rank alao singly—the supreme unbung? 
Lo! Sheppard, Turpin, pleading with black tongue 
This viler thief’s unsuffocated breath! 


We'll search thy glossary, Shaxspeare ! whence almost, 
Aud whence alone, some name shall be revealed 
For this deat drudge, to whom no length of ears 
Sufficed to catch the music of the spheres ; 
Whose soul is carrion now—too mean to yield 
Some tailor’s ninth allotment of a ghost. 
D. G. Rosssttt. 


PLANTED B 


SrraTrorD-on-Arow. 





SPELL-BOUND. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 
L—HOW THE SPELL WAS WOVEN. 

Ir was during the days of the first stay I had 
ever made away from my home that the story of 
my life began. Iam an old maid now, a woman 
of thirty-five, with a pale, thin face and a heavy 
step, and a streak of silver amidst the brown hair 
on either temple. But fifteen years ago I was a 
light-hearted, light-footed, light-headed, hand- 
some girl, of whom great things were expected. 

Mine was a country home, but it was neither 
a very quiet nor a very dull one. We were a 
large family of laughter-loving boys and girls; 
and our father was a wealthy man; and not only 
a wealthy man, but a hospitably minded man, 
who kept what is technically termed open house 
—that is to say, he made welcome and entertain- 
ed all comers who were known to him or neigh- 
bors to him. 

I was the eldest daughter, and, by right of 
seniority, was very much in the confidence of 
my father and the company of my mother. It 
is not too much to say that they both idolized 
me; and their pride in me was so perfect and so 
pure that the memory of it has been my safeguard 
through many years of trial. 

Jt was tacitly understood, out of the family as 
well as in it, that ‘* pretty Maude Chichester,” 
as [ was called, was expected to marry well. I 
myself had visions, more or less misty, of some 
one who had not appeared yet, who should unite 
in his own person the charms of both Adonis 
and Croesus—be, in fact, a sort of Admirable 
Crichton, with all the modern improvements. 

My home was so happy, and I was so happy 
in it, that it was with a feeling of dissatisfaction 
almost that I learned that I was asked to go and 
spend a month of the season with Mrs, Kenneth 
Ramsay, an old friend of my father’s, who had 
visited us once when I was a child, and then had 
disappeared from our midst as utterly as if she 
never had been. I remembered her, when this 
invitation came to me, as a slight, graceful, fas- 
cinating woman, with no great beauty of person, 
but gifted with an elegance of manner that was 
bewildering, and with a subtile power of pleasing 
that amounted to genius. I remembered, too, 
that my mother had not appreciated these gifts ; 
and, somehow or other, much as I liked gayety, 
I disliked the idea of going to stay with Mrs. 
Kenneth Ramsay. 

I spoke to my mother about this unwilling- 
ness, and she laughed at me. 

‘** You dear silly child,” she said, ‘‘ go for my 
sake. I shall feel very proud for Mrs. Kenneth 
Ramsay, who always looked upon me as a non- 
entity, to see my daughter. Besides, Maude, we 
want you to see society, and to be seen by it, and 
Mrs. Ramsay will introduce you well.” 

My younger sisters envied me hugely and open- 
ly when they saw the wardrobe that was prepared 
for my visit. It is one thing to be considered 
well dressed in the country, and another to be 
considered well dressed in town, and my mother 
fully recognized the distinction. I had some 
dresses from Paris, and these served as models 
for others to be made by; and so, altogether, I 
went out well prepared with the munitions of wo- 
man’s warfare. 

My father took me up to town, and on our 
way he gave me a slight sketch of Mrs. Kenneth 


- Ramsay. ‘‘ We were both young when I anc 


her first,” he said; ‘‘and she was just married 
to Ramsay, who's an excellent fellow, and was 
enormously rich at the time. Since then they 
have had reverses, but 1 suppose he’s all right 
again now.” 


‘*Got another fortune, do you mean, papa?”” 


I asked, wonderingly. 

** He has had several fortunes, and lost them on 
the Stock Exchange; but I hope that he has se- 
cured something now. She isn’t a woman to 
endure poverty in her old age.” 

‘*She’s yery nice, isn't she?” I asked, dubi- 
ously. 

‘*She’s bewitching,” my father said, earnestly. 
‘**But—” then he hesitated slightly, and at last 
added—‘‘ she isn’t quite what your mother calls 
trust-worthy. 1 promised I would tell you this, 
and now I have told you; but you mustn’t let it 
prejudice you against her. Her temperament is 
a veriable one, and it makes her act and speak 
inconsistently sometimes. She's the offspring of 
two brilliant nationalities—of an Irish father and 
a French mother. I’m very much mistaken if 
you are not devoted to her before you have been 
with her a week.” 

**Mamma wasn't devoted to her, was sha’ I 
asked. : 


My father laughed. ** Your mother thought 


. her a humbug, my dear; but that won't prevent 


your finding her uncommonly agreeable,” he 
said; and I made up my mind that I would not 
be led away into liking an untrustworthy wom.n, 
however agreeable she might be. . 
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Mvintentions were built upon the sand. I had 
not been an hour in Mrs. Ramsay's atmosphere 
before they crumbled away into nothingness. 
can recall her vividly as I saw her first, and ex- 
perience again the same sensations of gratified 
taste and perplexed admiration with which she 
filled me then. 

We had been ushered through a shady, fern- 
adorned hall, up a staircase that had brackets at 


| every third step supporting pots of richly colored 


flowers, along a sumptuously carpeted little cor- 
ridor, and finally into the sanctuary and presence 
of the mistress of the mansion. ; 

‘* Show me a woman's favorite resort, and I will 
| tell you what she is,” is a sentiment that is fre- 
quently uttered. But Mrs. Ramsay’s “‘ favorite 
resort” was apt to confuse one’s judgment re- 
specting her and her tastes. : ; 

It was a long, lofty room, the ceiling painted 
with a mass of pale blue clouds, that merged into 
rosy Loves and Venuses in the centre. There 
were three windows on one side of the room, and 
these were draped with splendid Oriental stufts 
and filmy white muslin. Between each window 
a cabinet stood, and on one of these a cross was 
placed, and on the other a good copy in marble 
of the Venus de Medici. In each window there 
was a jardiniére ; rare exotics filled two of them, 
and the third was filled with growing primroses. 
The wide velvet-covered mantel-piece supported 
Dresden jars, bronzes, Rose du Barri cups and 
saucers, scent-bottles, old German and Venetian 
glass, rosaries, Oxford frames with photographs 
of saints, ormolu frames with photographs of 
opera queens, flowers, a Rimmel’s vaporizer, and 
alittle incense-burner. Scattered about the room 
were prie-dieu chairs, nests of ottomans, fat, lux- 
urious arm-chairs, couches of every imaginable 
shape, and swarms of spidery-legged tables cov- 
ered with books. All sorts of incongruous books 
were there littered about in fascinating confusion. 
French novels and German studies in meta- 
physics, volumes of the old English dramatists, 
Heine’s poems, and lectures by Newman and 
Lyddon. 

At the end of the room, in the deep recesses 
of one of the fattest of the chairs, the mistress 
of all these things sat: a tall, slight, fair wo- 
| man of about fifty, with a pale face, that would 
have been plain had it not been so animated 
and eager. At the very first glance I acknowl- 
edged her to be picturesque, peculiar, charming. 

She was dressed in a loose violet silk garment, 
that fell unconfined from her shoulders, and 
draped her as classically as ever Greek art draped 
marble. About her head and neck there was a 

good deal of old cream-colored rich lace, and her 
fingers were heavily jeweled. ‘‘ She can’t walk 
about in the streets in that thing,” was my first 
thought, as she rose up in her graceful height, 
and I saw that the violet silk still lay in sheeny, 
lustrous billows on the floor. She welcomed my 
father as an old and valued friend. One would 
have thought to hear her that he had been greatly 
in her thoughts since they had last met, where- 
as a closer knowledge of her character revealed 
to me the fact that she had never given one to 
him. And when she had said her rapid, prettily 
pronounced, forcible, and effective welcome to 
him, she turned to me. 

I can’t remember all she said now, and if I did 
remember it, my story would not be materially 
bettered by the repetition. All I do remember 
is that she made me feel very much pleased with 
myself, and with the prospect of her companion- 
ship for a time. 

1 soon found that the society into which she 
plunged me was as varied, attractive, dazzling, 
and mixed as were the adornments of her room. 
One day she would be making offers, that no one 
thought of accepting, of selling all her ornaments 
and personal trinkets, and giving the proceeds 
to the chapel of a sisterhood. The next day she 
would be calculating in what way she could most 
easily economize, in order that she might become 
possessed of a ruby bracelet or a diamond ring. 
One week politics would claim all her heart, all 
her soul, all her thoughts. The next, a new the- 
atrical star would banish the memory of every 
other interest. And suddenly the theatrical star 
would sink into insignificance before the rising 
light of a spirit-rapping charlatan. 

She was as changeable as a chameleon, as 
versatile as Queen ‘litania’s darling Puck, as 
fickle as a Parisian mob. But she possessed in 
the highest degree woman's royal grace of charm- 
ing. Jler enthusiasms were infectious, though 
you knew them to be false. Her flatteries were 
elating, though you knew them to be fulsome. 
Her attentions were gratifying, though you knew 
them to be feigned. Mrs. Kenneth Ramsay was, 
on the whole, as delightful and as dangerous a 
cha as a young girl could have. 

er ‘‘admirably disordered” drawing-room 
was the trysting-place of a number of fashion- 
able ladies and of semi-professional young men. 
Rising violinists, budding artists, popular young 
actors, flocked to Mrs. Kenneth Ramsay’s house 
to Champagne luncheons, and kettle-drums, and 
delicious little ‘‘ five-o’clock dinners,” that were 
arranged to exactly suit the exigencies of play- 
going. Small wonder that these young men, 
many of whom were without a ‘* local habitation 
and a name” as yet, were very much at the feet 
of the lady who catered so liberally for their creat- 
ure comforts. 

The brightest star of this galaxy of talent was 
a Mr. Harold Temple, a gentleman who had 
taken to painting, not only because he wanted to 
make money by it, but because he loved it, and 
believed in it, and did it well, as only those who 
do love it and believe in it can. He was aclever 
artist, and a polished man of the world; and 
Mrs. Kenneth y, among others, made much 
of him, and prognosticated great things of him. 

I think that I was attracted toward him first, 
not by his great personal beauty, nor by his pol- 
ished address, nor by his great talent, but by his 
supreme ambition. It was such a new thing to 








me to hear burning talk of a career. Le used 
to come and sit for an hour or two in Mrs. Ram- 
say's drawing-room late at night, after he had 
been to dinners or to the opera (for he was a 
privileged person, and she suffered him to drop 
in at any hour, however untoward it might be), 
and talk excitedly of the vast room that there 
was for improvement in all the schools of art, 
and plan out possibilities of inaugurating a purer 


era. 

Nor did he talk only. He was an earnest- 
minded, hard-working student, and he constant- 
ly brought us ‘‘ studies” of some portions of the 
great pictures he was painting, and discussed 
them with us, until I began to patter the pro- 
fessional jargon quite freely. And on several 
occasions Mrs. Ramsay took me to his studio, 
where I saw him at his best—a genuine art-en- 
thusiast, a successful man unspoiled by success, 
with every picturesque effect about him height- 
ened by his accessories. 

I have said that ten years ago I was a hand- 
some girl; and he, at least, seemed to think so. 
He made me his model for countless Guineveres 
and Christabels ard Mary Stuarts. And at last, 
one never-to-be-forgotten day, he threw his pen- 
cil aside, and came over to me, and clasped my 
hands in his, and pressed his lips on my brow, 
and told me that he loved me—loved me, and 
was ready to fight a hard fight to win me! 

For an hour or two I was in a more perfect 
paradise than I had ever imagined, or can ever 
know again. For an hour or two I believed that 
Love would be lord of all, and would conquer the 
difficulties which, girl as I was, I foresaw were 
in my path. Ah me! the difficulties that I did 
not foresee were the ones that gave me my fall. 

I leaped at once from girlhood and its delicious 
sense of irresponsibility into womanhood during 
those happy hours. Harold took me into his 
confidence at once, told me of his plans, his hopes 
and aspirations, and laid well and clearly before 
me his probabilities of success. 

“TI am a loyal servant to my art now. I must 
master it in time,” he said to me; ‘‘and when I 
have mastered it your friends will leave off rally- 
ing you for having preferred me to one of the fine 
gentlemen with large estates who are favored by 
your father; but in the interim you must make 
up your mind to be looked upon as a little in the 
shade.” 


“*What do you mean ?” I asked, wonderingly. 
‘* There are no gentlemen, fine or otherwise, who 
are favored by my father, or who favor me.” 

** Are there not ?” he said, laughing. ‘* Then 
our well-beloved Mrs. Ramsay has been painting 
the lily with a vengeance. Mind you select a 
happy moment for telling her of this little affair, 
or she will be unpleasant.” 

** No, she won't; she’s so fond of you,” I inter- 


rupted. 

**T know that,” he said, dryly; ‘‘ but she likes 
to play the part of Providence to her favorites, 
and she hadn't ordained this finale, I assure 
you;” and then he laughed again, and said he 
would like to see her face when I told her. 

Before he left me that morning he had put our 
engagement ring on my finger. It was not the 
usual brilliant badge which is generally given on 
such occasions, but what I valued and admired 
much more—a large carved turquoise, a genuine 
antique, and a very beautiful one. I had often 
noticed it on Harold’s finger, and I knew that 
my secret would soon cease to be one, as Mrs. 
Ramsay could not fail to mark it on mine. 

For a time after my lover left me I sat in a 
happy day-dream. He was a god of power and 
intellect, of genius and beauty, to me, and my 
heart throbbed with gratitude that he had cho- 
sen me, and with pride*as I pictured the way in 
which I should introduce him to my family. 
Presently my day-dream was dispelled by Mrs. 
Ramsay sweeping in with a little repressed air of 
displeasure. She was always a late riser, and 
this was her first appearance for the morning. 
** My dear Maude,” she began, with the peculiar 
bell-like inflections in her voice which I had 
already learned to dread, ‘don’t you think that 
you are a little imprudent? Hatcher tells me 
Harold Temple has been here again, and you re- 
ceived him.” ; 

** Of course I did,” I blurted out, rather vehe- 
mently. ‘‘ He came on purpose to sketch me in 
his ‘ Dream of Fair Women.’” Her eyes were on 
the ring, I saw, and so I hastened to add, ‘* And 
before he went he asked me to be his wife, and 
I promised to be.” 

‘Of course he did,” she said, with such ex- 
traordinary calmness that I almost hated her. 
“You're just the sort of girl whom Harold ‘Tem- 
ple always does ask to be his wife.” 

‘* Always does ask ?” 

“Yes; you were not so terribly foolish as to 
take him to be in earnest, I hope ?” she said, 
scoffingly ; and I gave a great moan, and almost 
fell upon my knees, as I implored her to say that 
she was ‘‘ not in earnest now.” 

__Her slender hand came out from the lustrous 
silken sleeve, and laid itself upon my burning 
forehead. Involuntarily I shrank from it, and 
she drew it back in anger. 

- Maude,” she said, with dignity, ‘‘ your infat- 
uation is making you act absurdly; you have 
not taken the young man’s ring, surely ?” 

‘Surely I have!” I said, passionately. 

“*Such conduct in my house!” she said, apos- 
trophizing the ceiling. ‘Commend me to coun- 
try-bred girls for andacity, and that fastness 
which is the bane of modern society. Harold 
Temple is known to be involved in a difficulty 
that puts marriage out of the question. I shail 
write and tell him that I have told you this; it 
is my duty, as your temporary guardian, to tell 
you on and save a trouble.” 

Save me trouble! You are breakin 
heart,” I muttered. salted 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Pray don’t 
treat me to histrionics, Maude; I am in no mood 
for them to-day. I am tdo much annoyed with 
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the way Harold Temple has abused m 
+ se « ae me his pon that nothing of 
is 8 occur with any girl 
protection.” oT 
I could bear it no longer. He was ; > 
habit, then, of winning other girls’ Oval ~ 
had won mine. ‘*‘ Why did you let me—let me—” 
“*Let you love him, my dear? It never oc. 
curred to me that you would, on such slight 
aa ag she i aN. And then | 
the ring off my finger, and cried 
“Send it back to him!” ‘ 
** For your own dignity’s sake, send a line w; 
held. adic, ete 
“Mrs, Ramsay has tened 
I return your ring, and bid you fareeal Pee FOU. 
“ Mauve Cmionestep.” 
She made it up daintily in an envelope, direct. 
ed, and sent it to him; and then she So 
that I ‘‘ should go home.” 


[Maron 18, 187]. 


IL—THE BREAKING OF THE SPELL. 

There came no answer, no remonstrance, no 
explanation from him, nor demand for an ex. 
planation from me in answer to that line, which 
might have been written with my heart's blood 
for the agony it cost me. I bore it for thres 
days—bore the gnawing disappointment, the ter- 
rible wound to my heart and pride, and Mrs. 
Ramsay’s scarcely veiled looks of contemptuous 
pity, in silence; and at the end of three days | 
went home, renouncing all hope. 2 

It was well for me—if any thing can be said to 
have been well for me—that I did so, for Harold 
Temple never made a sign. My father and mo- 
ther found me altered, and sought for the canse 
of the alteration at first. But I could not be 
made to bare my wound. I think my father 
sought an explanation from my late hostess; but 
whether she gave him a true one or a false one 
I never knew. She drifted away from us entire. 
ly after that; left a letter of mine and a letter 
of my mother’s unanswered, and never troubled 
her head about us again. And so my last chance 
of hearing any thing of Harold Temple faded. 

His spell was over me powerfully. It was as 
the sight of water in a dry land to me to see his 
name in the public papers, and to read honorable 
mention made of his paintings. But afer 9 
time I searched in vain for one or the other, and 
at last I came to the bitter conclusion that he 
must be dead. 

No one but myself can tell the agony of re 
morse that I used to go through at intervals. } 
had reft m rom him without sufficient cause, 
I soon came to feel. Why had I not borne 
in mind all that had been told me relative te 
the untrustworthiness of the woman who had 
marred my life and his for some idle or wicked 
purpose of herown? Why had I listened to tla 
** whispered words that poison truth ?” 

No written words can convey any idea of the 
aching waste of years that followed, to thos 
who have never loved as hotly, as despairingly, 
as regretfully as I did. And no words are need 
ed to prove that it was agony, to those who have 
gone through the same great tribulation. 

It came to be a generally understood thing in 
our neighborhood, though I never opened my 
lips to a human being about it, that pretty Maude 
Chichester had ‘‘been disappointed,” as the 
phrase is, in London. My young sisters passed 
me in the race. They married, developed into 
happy, hearty matrons, and I staid on in the old 
home, and grew a gray-haired woman before my 
time. Always yearning for tidings of one of 
whom tidings never came. 

In time I came to have a firm conviction that 
he was dead. I remembered his bright, ambitious 
talk, and told myself that if he had lived he would 
surely have distinguished himself in a way the 
sound of which would have penetrated to me. 
And I had this comfort, that if he was dead—as 
he was dead—he must know how true and faith- 
ful I had been to the love I had given him. 

No thought of another man, no thought of the 
possibility of loving another man, ever obtruded 
itself between me and the memory of my lost 
hero. The spell he had cast over me was never 
weakened by the most transitory preference for 
another. My heart had been quickly won, but it 
was not lightly lost. 

At last I heard his name; heard him men- 
tioned as a living man ; and the revulsion ot feel- 
ing this mention caused me may not be lightly 
described. It was at a country dinner-party, 
among a party of friends, all of whom were well 
known to one another and to me; and perhaps it 
was the knowledge I had that they were all my 
friends that caused me to lose my self-control for 
& moment. At any rate, my mother, seated op- 
posite to me, saw that in my face when his name 
was mentioned that told her the secret of my life. 

A county magnate, a neighbor of ours, had 
been traveling in Italy lately, and now he had 
come home the proud possessor of a picture that 
he had ‘picked up for a song,” as he said, in 
Rome. “It’s a most interesting thing,” he said; 
‘‘the work of a man called Harold ‘Temple. A 
genre picture of a high class. You must all 
come and lunch with me, and see it.” 

‘‘ What is the subject?” my mother asked, 
quietly ; and I knew that her eyes were on ™my 
face as he gave the answer. ees 

“* Well, it’s one of those luxurious iouion 
that the young men of the day are so fond o 
painting, only in this case the central figure 15 
man’s, not a girl’s; an artist's studio; ® — 
standing at the easel with a most marvelous!y 
painted expression of bitter despair on his face, 
and in his hand a curiously carved turquols¢ 
ring ; @ servant is just leaving the room, on 
looking back wonderingly. That is all, bat ! 
took my fancy completely.” __ had 

I felt my lips tighten and whiten. So he hae 
felt the return of that ring, then—and made caph 
tal of his feelings! sao" T 

‘Did you buy the picture of the artist: : 
ventured to ask at last; and I knew that ™! 
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ice must have sounded strangely in the ears 
of the others, it sounded so strangely in my own. 
ar No.” my old friend replied, ** I bought it of 
a dealer. The artist is married now, and has 
vanished from the realms of art, I'm given to 
understand. Probably he married money, and 
has cut his profession ; many of those young 
fellows do 


Married money!” Oh, Harold! Harold! 
end _ your sake I was a blighted woman! 
‘There are some things hard to understand. 

From that moment—from the moment that 
suggestion was made, I never thought of him but 
as a man who had purchased luxury with a price. 
He had sacrificed his dreams of ambition at the 
shrine of Mammon, I told myself. And ever as 
I told myself this my heart cried out in bitter 
appeal against the venality which had robbed 
a of my hero. He had married ‘money, and 
his God-gifted genius was a talent hid away in a 
go drew mind-pictures of his present, and 
compared it with my own. Down in the depths 
of his art-loving nature there was a keen appre- 
ciation of luxury, and a taste for lavishness and 
<plendor, that he was probably gratifying now. 
* He has grown idle from overindulgence in the 
good things of this world,” I told myself; ** idle 
and fat, perhaps, on the generosity of his rich 
wife: and J have withered away.” 

Some time after this phase of feeling had set 
in I was deputed by one of my young married 
<isters to go up to the City, and get certain choice 
articles of clothing, that could only be got there, 
for her oldest boy, the pickle and pride of the 
family. 1 was on a visit to her at her town 
house at the time, and she lent me her brougham 
toward the performance of her task. It was 
winter, and I was wrapped up in far; and al- 
together I must have looked rather matronly as 
] rolled on alone. 

There was a slight check to our progress by 
reason of a crush at the corner of a street; and 
as I gazed idly out of the window my eyes fell 
upon what I at first took to be a grotesque and 
painful likeness to Harold Temple ; but a second 
glance showed me that it was the man himself ; 
and, with a sensation of sharper anguish than I 
had ever known before, I let down the window 
and called to him, and he turned and came to- 
ward me. 

He came toward me—my once gailant-looking 
lover—a shambling, shabby-looking man, with 
the broken look about his eyes and brow that 
penury is apt to stamp there, I have since jearn- 
ed: came toward me in threadbare clothes, with 
broken, patched boots on his feet ; came toward 
me with a listless air, and a look in his eyes that 
told me he did not know me. 

Eagerly I put my hand out to him. “ Have 
you forgotten Maude Chichester?” I said; and 
then he knew me at once; and oh! what pain 
there was to both of us in that recognition ! 

Our talk was not very coherent for the next 
few minutes. He said something once that im- 
plied that he believed me to be married ; and I, 
in wretched uncertainty as to whether it would 
be well to undeceive him or not, let the illusion 
stand. But I did tell him how I had always 
watched for mention of him and his works; and 
then he said, 

‘**Come and see the deity of my home, and 
then you'll comprehend why you have never 
heard the mention made.” 

I made up my mind at once to disregard my 
sister's mission. ‘* Get in,” I said; and he got 
into the brougham, to the wonder of her astute 
toachman. ‘Then he gave his address, and we 
were driven away. 

Away from the haunts with which I was fa- 
miliar; away through streets that grew gradually 
poorer and meaner and duller; away into a wil- 
derness of poverty-stricken terraces and alleys, to 
a habitation in one of the former that he pointed 
out to me as his ‘* home.” 

My heart was bleeding now. Vulgarity was 
rampant wherever Want was not. A squalid 
maid-of-all-work opened the door to us, and in 
auswer to his inquiry said, ‘‘ Missus was at 
home.” ‘Then he led the way up anarrow, dirty 
staircase toa room on the first-floor, where a wo- 
man in an elaborate attempt at a morning negligé 
was lying at full length on a sofa, reading a 
dingy penny periodical. 

,_ An old friend of mine has come to see you, 
a 5s said; “get up, will you, and speak 
0 her? 

She threw her book aside, and rose up and 

stood before me. 
: “I'm sure I’m very glad to see any friend of 
Mr. Temple's,” she said, with an air of mingled 
Shyness and effrontery ; ‘* it’s years enough since 
any friend of his has been near us.” 

“Have you been married long?” I asked, as 
gently as I conld, of the woman who was so pret- 
ty, and so vulgar, and so incapable, and so alto- 
om unlike what the wife of my Harold should 
lave been, 

a ten years,” she said. 

en years ago the last twentieth of August,” 
he said, distinetly; and I felt my heart quail. 
Ten years ago the last nineteenth of August I 
had sent him back his rin ” 

‘6 ‘ g- 

” And ten hard years they have been, I can 
om ae said, discontentedly. ‘* Harold is 
fortune slip bys and any hoalsh te Sdhenee det 
I can do nothin d: se _— : - 
pret g, and we have five children. 
* Where are they ?” I asked, eagerly. 
Pi send them to a dame school in the next 
mer to get them out of the way,” she said. 
co = Sone 
I pitied him profours = 
profoundly. 
{should like to see them,” I said. And when 


the had gone out 
toned sft of the room to send for them I 


“ Let me do - 


for . 
10 for the sake of old times? ney 








‘- What made you cast me off?” he asked. 

**Tt is useless to tell you now,” I said. sut he 
pressed me, and then I told him briefly what ar- 
guments Mrs. Kenneth Ramsay had used. 

“The vile old creature, the false-hearted wo- 
man!” he said, passionately, ‘‘She lied to us 
both. She told me that you renounced me at 
once when she told you I had nothing but my 
art; that you laughed at the idea of my pretend- 
ing in serious earnest to your hand; and that 
you had only taken my ring in joke.” 

**We must not speak about it,” I said; but I 
couldn’t help sobbing as I said it. ‘*‘ We must 
bury all anger against her as we bury every thing 
else connected with the past, for you are married, 
Harold. But what could have been her motive ?” 

“*Cun’t you guess ?”’ he said. 

I shook my head. But suddenly my face 
flushed as an idea flashed into it, and I said, 

“*If she had been younger and unmarried—” 

“*If she had been younger and unmarried,” he 
interrupted, ‘‘she couldn't have been more ab- 
surd in hurling her heart, and what her set were 
foolish enough to call her attractions, at every 
young fellow who chanced to please her taste. 
She was a type of that pestilential element in 
modern society—a woman who does not know 
how to grow old. She has ruined my life, 
Maude.” 

‘*Don’t say that,” I pleaded. 
your wife and your children.” 

“« My wife!” 

‘You married her, Mr. Temple,” I said, re- 
proachfully ; *‘ and you owe it to her and to your 
children to do the best you can for them.” 

And then Mrs. Temple came back with her 
five boys and girls, and I felt at once that at 
least I could and might love them. 

They are my adopted children now, for their 
father is dead, and their mother has married a 
well-to-do tradesman, and has surrendered them 
entirely tome. They are a bright, clever, beau- 
tiful band; and my only fear concerning them 
is that they may inherit a little too much of that 
impulsive temperament which wrecked their fa- 
ther’s life, and marred mine, until they came to 
make it sound and whole again. 


*“You have 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue British Parliament was opened on the 
9th of February by the Queen in person, with all 
the pomp of ceremonial customary on such oc- 
casions. ‘The scene, says an eye-witness, was 
magnificent. Lord Chamberlains, like gorgeous 
butterflies, in azure and gold; peers temporal, 
in scarlet and ermine ; the towering figure of the 
Primate of the Northern Province; Samuet of 
Winchester, with his blue Garter ribbon and 
great white tippet. Judges, with faces creased 
with much thought, and their active brains bur- 
ied in mighty wigs of horse-hair ; foreign embas- 
sadors sparkling with orders, and the envoy of 
Persia in a robe of rich fur. Then the ladies— 
many of them chosen specimens of British love- 
liness—with their beauty, too, by no means un- 
adorned, but set forth with all the attractions of 
exquisite millinery and jewelry. Next we behold 
the personages of royal blood: Prince Teck, 
attired as a foreign hussar; Prince CurisTIAN 
as an English officer; their respective wives in 
low dresses of black velvet, trimmed with er- 
mine; and the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the latter also in black velvet, with a trimming 
of violet and white satin. Then a pause, a 
whisper, a door opens, and enter Earl Gran- 
ville, carrying the Sword of State, the Marquis 
of Winchester with the Cap of Maintenance, 





and Lord Bessborongh with the Crown. Then 
came Her Most Gracious Majesty, accompanied 
by the princesses Louise and Beatrice. ‘The 


(Queen, who appeared to be in excellent health, 
wore a black velvet dress, the ribbon of the Gar- 
ter, and a Marie Stuart cap, surmounted by a 
miniature crown of brilliants. One is pleased to 
note, amidst the constraint of state formalities, 
that the Princess Louise rearranged the state 
robes, which were thrown over the back of the 
throne, so as to show the crimson velvet. When 
her Majesty had taken her seat, the Lord Chan- 
cellor stood at her right hand, and then came 
the farcical interlude which invariably succeeds 
this grand historical drama. A distant rumble 
is heard, succeeded by a bellowing and trampling 
of feet, and then the faithful House of Com- 
mons, like a drove of excited bullocks, come tear- 
ing up to the bar, pell-mell, helter-skelter. Not 
even the person of the Prime Minister is sacred ; 
for we hear of his turning with pained face to 
protest against being prodded by fists from be- 
hind. The speech from the throne was read by 
the Lord Chancellor, as shown in the sketch on 
page 241, to the great disappointment of the aud- 
ience, who had hoped to hear it delivered by the 
Queen herself. 





THE CITY OF BORDEAUX. 


‘Tue large and wealthy city of Bordeaux, third 
in importance of the French sea-ports, and capi- 
tal of the department of the Gironde, has been 
the abode of the delegate French government of 
National Defense since its removal from Tours, 
and is now the meeting-place of the National 
Assembly convened for the discussion of terms 
of peace. It is situated just above the head of 
the Gironde, or long estuary of the Garonne, and 
on the left bank of that river, about seventy miles 
from the sea. Its population is nearly 200,000 ; 
its trade, besides the export of claret wines, is 
considerable—with Great Britain, the United 
States, South America, Mexico, and the West 
Indies. There is much ship-building here. As 
this port has no docks, and no extensive quays, 
the vessels that frequent it lie in the middle of 
the river. Bordeaux was the capital of Aqui- 


when its Latin name was be- 





tania Secunda, in the Roman province of Gaul, 
Burdigala. It 
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longed, during nearly three hundred years, to | abroad membersof the imperial femily, and others, to 


the PLantaGenet kings of England, being the 
chief town of Guienne, whose heiress, ELEa- 
nor, daughter of the last native duke, was the 
queen of Henry II. Epwaxp the Black Prince 
lived at Bordeaux, and here was Ricuarp II. 
born. ‘This town had an important part in the 
French civil wars of the seventeenth century, 
and in the Revolution from 1789 to 1793. It 
was occupied by the Duke of Wellington in 
March, 1814, when the restoration of the Bour- 
Bons was here first proclaimed. ‘The view of 
the city, from the opposite bank of the river, 
which is shown in the sketch on page 245, has 
a very agreeable effect; the curving shore, in 
the form of a crescent, is lined with handsome 
buildings to the extent of two or three miles. 
The river is about two thousand feet wide, and 
eighteen to thirty feet deep, usually filled with 
shipping as far up as the magnificent bridge, of 
seventeen stone arches, built fifty yearsago. In 
the centre of the view is the Cathedral of St. An- 
dré, with its two elegant spires, built during the 
English rule; and close beside these spires is a 
third spire, that of the Tour de Peyberland, at 
the east end of the cathedral, a memorial of 
PrerrRe BERLAND, a bishop of Bordeaux in the 
fifteenth century. The church of St. Michel, 
with its fine hexagonal bell-tower, surmounted 
by a spire, is conspicuous to the left hand, near 
the river. 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Turret is no better time for the truly benevolent to 
exercise a wise and judicious charity than when the 
poor are daily suffering distress in consequence of the 
sudden increase in the price of some necessary article 
—like coal. The wealthy man, and even the man of 
moderate means, fills his capacious coal-bin in the fall, 
and it little affects his personal comfort whether coal 
is afterward ten or twenty dollars a ton. But it isa 
true proverb—“ the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.” They haveno place wherein to store a sup- 
ply of any thing beyond each day’s necessities, even if 
they had the money to buy it. Day by day they pur- 
chase their pittance of food and fuel—a few pounds 
of flour and a pat of butter, a pail of coal and a bundle 
of kindling-wood. Hence they have been the greatest 
sufferers during the recent “coal panic.” Fortunately 
for them the spring has come, so that they will not 
experience the intense cold of mid-winter frosts; but 
damp, sunless cellars and tenement houses bring dis- 
comfort and death ; and the investigations of the city 
missionaries have disclosed families who have been 
forced to eat uncooked food. 





The heroism which leads one to go courageously on 
to the battle-field sinks in comparison with that which 
exposes life to the contagion of a fearful and deadly 
disease. Of forty-eight Sisters of Charity tending the 
small-pox patients in the Bicétre Hospital, at Paris, 
eleven died of the hideous malady. Volunteers from 
the sisterhood were called for to fill their places, and 
thirty-three instantly responded. 





The mental and moral condition of the inhabitants 
of San Domingo City is certainly open to improvement, 
if we may judge by the account of a grand Sunday 
cock-fight which comes to us through one of the party 
accompanying our commission. The details are too 
disgusting to be agreeable to our readers. But there 
were present, and actively participating in the scene, 
not only the lower classes, but even the highest officers 
of government. Inquiry proved that this special fight 
was no exception to others, but that officials of every 
grade habitually attend these brutish spectacles. This 
“ grand cock-fight” began at nine o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing, and lasted until dusk. 


Notwithstanding Gustave Doré has so superbly illus- 
trated the Bible, he is said to have no faith in its doc- 
trines. With a multitude of friends, with youth, health, 
fame, and fortune, he is a prey to fits of morbid mel- 
ancholy. His skepticism broods over him like a heavy 
cloud, and banishes happiness. 





A report comes from Brussels of the death of the 
Countess Kisseleff, the venerable gamestress of Baden- 
Baden, whom all habitués of German gambling spas 
will remember. She was in her seventy-eighth year, 
was immensely wealthy, and during twenty years of 
devotion to play is said to have lost four or five millions 
of florins. She was handsome and charming forty years 
ago, and enjoyed the reputation of a most delightful 
and dangerous coquette. Her husband, with whom she 
was not very harmonious, was formerly Russian minis- 
ter to Rome. 


Over five hundred thousand San Francisco cigars are 
manufactured every month, chiefly by the Chinese— 
about four thousand persons being employed. 





After many carefully prepared obituaries of Mile. 
Schneider had been printed in the various newspapers 
of the country the report of her death was contradict- 
ed, to the great dismay of the press. It appears to be 
one very good method of advertising an artist to an- 
nounce her death, and thus the public is informed in 
regard to virtues and talents which might never have 
otherwise been brought to light. 


On the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, within the 
boundaries of a single county, two hundred and nine- 
ty-nine millions of feet of lumber have been cut into 
boards and timber during the past year. And this 
amount is not much more than half what was cut in 
1869. The immense demand for lumber suggests the 
fear that the foresta may be exhausted; and it har 
been proposed that measures be taken to reserve by 
law alternate tracks of forest, where the undergrowth 
might have time to become mighty trees before being 
disturbed by the axe. 


One of the most remarkable skating feats on record 
is one performed a few weeks ago by three “fast” 
young men from Newburg. It is, at least, without 
parallel in the history of skating on the Hudson. In 
seven hours and five minutes they skated from New- 
burg to Albany, a distance of one hundred miles, not- 
withstanding the ice was very rough in many places. 


At the present time there are about two hundred 
Japanese students in the various colleges and univers- 
ities of America. The present government of Japan 
is endeavoring to obtain all possible information re- 
specting various departments in other leading nations. 
One method of accomplishing this object is to send 





be educated at the expense of the Japanese govern- 
ment; and when they have finished their studies they 
carry to their country the results of their experience 
and education. It is stated that the government of 
Japan has already sent to Christian countries to be ed- 
ucated about four hundred young men, and will send, 
it is stated, about six hundred more during the present 
year. Eighteen students recently arrived in New York, 
with Prince Mets Fusimi, uncle of the reigning Em- 
peror of Japan, and Jugoi Aronori Mori, chargé d’af- 
Jaires of the government of Japan in the United 
States, attended by attachés and servants. Some of 
these young men, who are all between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty, will be established in echools in 
this country ; the others will go to Europe. 





Centipedes are common enough in San Domingo, 
but their bite is not dangerous, being easily cured with 
ammonia. Scorpions also are frequently found, but 
their sting, though painful, is not more dangerous than 
that of wasps. That ugly epider, the tarentula, kills 
horses, but seldom bites men. Fleas and mosquitoes, 
however, exist in large quantities 


In Syracuse the market value of baby boys may be 
quoted at $200 each; of baby bears, at $450 each. A 
little child was recently killed by the cars near that 
city, and the jury awarded the parents $200. Later, two 
bear cubs were also killed by the cars, and the jury 
awarded the owner $450 for each cub. 

Eighty thousand dollars in five-cent nickels were 
lately transferred from New York to the Mint in 
Philadelphia. 











Count Bismarck seems to be as non-committal, 
when attacked by impertinent questioners, as certain 
high officials in our own country. Wien the Count 
was returning from his conference with Jules Favre 
he was met by an officer, who asked if there would be 
peace. The statesman, in reply, merely puckered his 
lips, and whistled the bugle signal, “Reet arms!” 
“Only an armistice, then 2" persisted his questioner. 
Bismarck commenced whistling the hunting-call, 
“Tally ho! tally ho!” leaving the officer to draw 
his own inferences. 





Isabella, ex-Queen of Spain, intends to locate in 
Austria, and is negotiating for the purchase of a 
chAteau near Vienna. 


Shortly after the announcement of the capitulation 
of Paris to the citizens there was a sudden appear- 
ance in the shops of chickens, butter, eggs, rabbita, 
and sundry articles of food long unheard-of. The at- 
tempt to sell these commodities at outrageous prices 
resulted in a mob, who seized on them, giving ordi- 
nary prices for them. It was in vain for the shop- 
keepers to call on the National Guard for help—the 
National Guard was iteelf the mob. 





A Frenchman has written a brochure dedicated to 
“William L, King of Prussia by the ‘grace of God,’ 
and Emperor of Germany by the effusion of blood.” 





America is getting a dubious reputation abroad for 
her wonderful inventive faculties. An English paper 
declares Americans are manufacturing golden sirup 
from sulphuric acid and starch, and currant jelly from 
old boots! Another journal kindly gives a list of 
tempting articles referred to American ingenuity. 
“Treacle made from coal-tar; anchovy paste and 
sauce from old fishing-tackle; Cayenne from rusty 
ten-penny nails; preserved ginger from door-mats; 
ketchup from old hate; isinglass from shirt-fronte: 
caviare from old Russia leather book - bindings; 
sponge-cake from flannel garments.” The above items 
should be read after dinner, not before. 





Louis Bonard recently died at St. Luke’s Hospital, in 
this city, leaving the whole of his large estate to Mr. 
Henry Bergh, in trust for the use of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 





A patent has been recently taken out for converting 
goat’s hair into hair for ladies’ use. It is said that the 
experiment is so successful as to render it almost im- 
possible to distinguish the real article from the imita- 
tion. This will be good news not only to the dealers 
in hair, who might apprehend the exhaustion of their 
source of supply, but also to the ladies who depend 
upon art to compensate the deficiencies of nature. In 
1868 over 22,000 pounds of hair were imported into 
Great Britain, representing the clip of about 45,006 
women. Much of this is obtained from the large com- 
munities of sisterhoods scattered throughout France 
and Belgium. 





The past winter has been unusually severe in North- 
ern and Central Europe. It is said there has not been 
such good sleighing in Switzerland for thirty years. 





An English gentleman has taken the trouble of study- 
ing up the genealogy of the Smith family, and they 
are certainly to be congratulated, as he has gone back 
to the very beginning of things; and from Scandi- 
favian mythology proves that the Smiths are a very 
ancient and honorable set of people. From various 
sources he has made a collection of the arms borne by 
most families of the surname of Smith in Great Britain 
and Germany. 





The people of the Swiss republic appear to be fully 
aroused to the necessity of being prepared to defend 
their own country. Special government factories for 
improved fire-arms, cannon, ang cartridges have been 
established. 





A little examination into the method of making fine 
laces at once discloses the reason why they are so cost- 
ly. The manufacture of lace is carried to its highest 
extent in Belgium. The finest specimen of Brussele 
lace is 80 complicated as to require the labor of seven 
persons on one piece, and each operative is employed 
at distinctive features of the work. The thread used 
is of exquisite fineness, and is spun in dark, under. 
ground rooms, where it is sufficiently moist to prevent 
the thread from separating. It is so delicate as scarce- 
ly to be seen, and the room is so arranged that all the 
light admitted ehall fall upon the work. It is such 
material that renders the genuine Brussels ground so 
costly. On a piece of Valenciennes not two inches 
wide, from two to three hundred bobbins are some- 
times used, and for the wider kinds as many ar cight 
hundred on the same pillow. The most valuable Va- 
lenciennes is determined by the number of times the 
bobbins have been twisted in making the ground; the 
more frequent the twists the clearer and more beautiful 
will be the lace, 
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SOCIAL FERRETS. 

Berwee the two extremes of the people who 
think the whole world is occupied mainly with 
them and their concerns, and the people who 
take it that no one notices any body very much 
and themselves not at all, there is a mean class : 
people who believe in the prying instinct as one 
among others, and who, on the assumption that 
ferrets exist, think it no shame to lay false scents 
if put to it. And these are the wisest of the 
three, for there are ferrets among us—creatures 
who make it their business to tind out every 
one’s secrets and get to the back of every one’s 
affairs. What is an unrelated accident to the 
simple onlooker who does not dive below the 
surface is to the ferret a fact as easily read as an 
open book. He has the mot dénigme, and can 
enlighten you if he will, and perhaps does, and 
understands to a hair’s-breadth the exact rela- 
tion of every thing. He knows why Mrs. A. 
blushes like a June rose as she passes you, with 
your wife on your arm; he is quite clear as to 
the reasons which made you give up your ap- 
pointment or break off your engagement, and 
which shut vour door hard and fast in the face 
of the Malafides, your former nearest friends. 
Things which are dark us night to the rest of 
the world are as clear as noonday to your ferret; 
and if he is of a malicious tarn, he is more dan- 
gerous to his friends than a shell with the fuse 
burning. But fortunately, with many persons, 
the charm of finding out is enough in itself, and 
the consciousness of knowing more than their 
neighbors its own reward. Thus the love of fer- 
reting and the habit of gossip do not always go 
together; though generally where the one is the 


other is not far off. 

There is infinite variety in the manner of fer- 
reting. Some watch you to prevent your watch- 
ing them—in this case every thing depending on 
who takes the initiative; some ask you leading 
questions, to which you must answer yes or no, 
if you answer at all—questions to refuse to an- 
swer which would be as compromising as direct 
admission ; some take you by surprise, and say 
suddenly, point-blank, without warning or para- 
phrase, ** How’s your friend So-and-So?” then 
fix their eyes on you hungrily to see you change 
color: “some watch you from under cover, no 
one participating; and some ‘draw’ your 
friends, your very servants; some are ill-natured, 
and hunt you down if they have got on your 
track, telling every one they know that question- 
able little anecdote concerning vou which you 
fondly hoped was buried out of the sight of all; 
and some are influenced by the dramatic instinct 
only, and enjoy your life's comedy in a box 
apart, without ever doing you harm by telling; 
some pounce, and some stalk ; but, however it is 
done, it is done, and more is known of the pri- 
vate life of every body than any one cares to be- 
lieve for his own part. 

Of the domestic order of ferrets, charwomen 
and nomadic servants are the chief, and carry 
their stories of family doings from basement to 
basement as they carry off their perquisites. 
Half the gossip which circulates without the 
possibility of tracking it to its source — that 
vague, nebulous, ownerless gossip which does so 
much harm because it never assumes a definite 
shape, and can therefore never be fairly fought— 
comes, with red ants and black beetles, from the 
kitchen, And one reason why it can not be 
tracked is because ladies do not like to confess 
that they bave heard it from their maids; anoth- 
er because it is after the pattern of ** Russian 
scandal,” in the game where people unintention- 
ally misrepresent what they hear, therefore each 
preceding author repudiates his successor’s ver- 
sion. Hence the kitchen ferret is the most dan- 
gerous, because the most blundering in his re- 
ports; and, of all the tribe, ladies’-maids are the 
worst, from their position knowing a great deal 
of frailty of temperament, and too often invent- 
ing more. Butlers and footmen hear the talk at 
table, and take it abroad, mistranslated if you 
will, but with that dreadful core of fact which 
makes the falsehood of an envelope unconquera- 
ble: aud, as a rule, all servants know more of 
their masters’ business than their masters have 
the least idea has leaked out, and turn their 
knowledge over to the public with unsparing lib- 
erality. Then there are conjugal ferrets of both 
kinds—wives who spy atter their husband's se- 
cret goings, and get but little good therefrom, 
when husbands have secret goings it being a 
wife’s best wisdom to be blind; and husbands 
who make ‘‘ Judas holes” and peep upon their 
wives. But as women are angels and never do 
any thing naughty, we will assume that Blue- 
beard merely loses his time. And there are the 
ferrets who haunt public institutions—committee 
ladies who turn up hospital-beds and turn out 
school-room cupboards; men who taste work- 
house broth on a specially bad day, and who 
sniff out a cooked account with unerring in- 
stinct; people who are down on the weak spot 
so industriously sought to be hidden, and who 
we always writing to the papers, or exploding on 
a board-day—the terror of the officers, and the 
champions of Rhadamanthine justice; and there 
are housekeeper ferrets whom servants find .it 
hard work to cheat, and who seem to have an 
intuitive perception of dodges and the tradesmen 
which no plausible explanation can blunt; and 
spectacular ferrets, who see every thing, and go 
every where, and know all about times and the 
right doors, where your ticket lodges you, and 
where the best places are; ferrets who see all the 
great fires, are just on the outside of all the great 
xccidents, in the centre of all the great crushes, 
and without whom no ceremony is complete and 
no catastrophe can be enacted. To be sure, you 
reserve to yourself the liberty of doubt, and lay a 
heavy account to the score of newspaper report- 
ing and a lively imagination in your friend ; but, 
after all discount taken, the spectacular ferret 
does manage to see a good deal: and if he does 
not always hold quite the correct card, he is bet. 





ter than those who have no card at all, and to 
unprotected females and country cousins is inval- 
uable. 





“Try iv aND SEE!”"—THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL sent six months “ on trial” for $1 00 ; 
or, with either of Harper’s a year, $5 00. 
(Price $3 00a year.) Specimens FREE. Address 
S. R. Wetts, 389 Broadway, N. ¥.—[Com.] 





Sarety Lames.—The alarming frequency of disas- 
trous fires and shocking deaths from the breaking and 
explosion of glass kerosene lamps renders a really 
safe metal lamp very desirable. ‘“ Perkins & House's 
Patent Safety Metallic Kerosene Lamp” claims to be 
perfectly safe from explosion or breaking. Light equal 
to gas, and no odor. Eminent scientific men, and 
thousands of families, including many of our readers, 
are delighted with it. For particulars and terms to 
cauvassing agents, address Montgomery & Co., 42 
Barclay St., N. Y., or Cleveland, Ohio.—[Com.] 


Drunkenyess a Disease, and can be cured 
by Dr. Beers’ remedy. It never fails. To con- 
vince yourself, send tor a circular. Address Box 
5110, New York. Consultation free. Office, 
No. 12 East 12th Street.—[Com. ] 


WHEN you FEEL a Covau or bronchial affec- 
tion creeping on the lungs, take AYer’s CHERRY 
Pecrorat, and cure it before it becomes incur- 
able.—[ Com. ] 


Danprvrr may be effectually eradicated from 
the scalp by a few applications of Hall’s Vege- 
table Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[ Com. ] 





WINCHESTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumption.-[Com. ] 
<a m1 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Pegry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


Metis Paragon Shirts 
EARES § ' 
MADE TO ORDER FROM BEST MATERIALS, 
AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 


Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 





6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts........ $9 00 
6 ‘ Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 50 

“ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.... 12 00 
6 ‘ Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. 13 50 
6 “ New York Mills and Better Linen..... 15 00 


rR Directions for Measurement sent on application, 
RICHARD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 

Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N.Y. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


AND 


CHOICE VEGETABLES 


CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 





The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden 
is now ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all 
applicants upon receipt of 25 cents; an edition beau- 

tifully bound in cloth, 50 cents. 

This is without exception the largest and best Cat- 
alogue ever published in this or any other country. 
It contains 192 pages—5S6 of which are finely executed 
engravings, including four beautifully colored litho- 
graphs of favorite Flowers and Vegetables, and 136 
pages of closely printed matter, giving a descriptive 
ist of upward of 2500 species and varieties of 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


including all the novelties of the past season, with di- 
rections for their culture; also, a list of upward of 
One Hundred Varieties of Choice Gladi- 
olus, with many other Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs, and much useful information upon the sub- 
ject of gardening generally. Also, a Descriptive Price- 
List of Small Fruits, embracing all the leading 
varieties of Straw berries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Grapes, &c. 
Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
(P.O. Box 5712), NEW YORK. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


FOR THE PARLOR. Send 
MAGIC Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 


748 Broadway, New York, 





OOSEW’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages, 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, 1) Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


HARBACH’S 
ORIGINAL CARAMEL COCOANUT. 


**New and Delicious Confection.” 
HARBACH BROS., sole manufacturers, 36 North 8th 
St., Phila. Ask your Confectioner or Grocer for it, 





All Infringers of our Patents, 





Thomson's New Styles 


Glove -Fitting Corset. 





or of our Copyright 
in Names, 
Will be Prosecuted, 


THE VENTILATING OR SUMMER CORSET. 
Entirely NEW in Style and Perfect in Shape. 
The Curvilinear, rich and elegant in finish. 

Also, a lower cost “‘ Glove-Fitting” than ever 
before offered; which, with our former regular qual- 
ities, make the assortment complete. 

These justly celebrated PATENT GLOVE-FIT- 
TING CORSETS are conetantly gaining favor in the 
United States as well as in foreign countries. 

Always ask for Thomson’s GENUINE GLOVE- 
FITTING, every Corset being Stamped. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Patentees, 391 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


J. J. H. GREGORY'S 
SEED CATALOGUE. 


My Annual Illustrated Catalogne, containing a list 
of many pew and rare Vegetables, some of which are 
not found iu any other catalogue, and all the standard 
vegetables of the farm and garden (over one hundred 
of which I grow on my three seed farms), with a care- 
fully selected list of flower seed, will be sent free to all. 

All my seed is sold under three warrants: 

1st. That all money sent shall reach me. 

2d. That all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser. 

8d. That my seeds shall be fresh, and true to name. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Manrsreugap, Mass. 


UILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 


TARRED SHEATHING, 
For outside of Studding, under Clap-Boards. A non- 
conductor of cold, heat, and dampness, 
Prepared Plastering BOARD, 
A cheap and perfect substitute for lath and plaster ; 
makes a smooth, warm, and substantial wall, at less 
than half the usual cost. 

DOUBLE THICK ROOFING, 
and Quartz Cement, make a good water and fire proof 
roof for less than $3 50 per square. 

Samples and circulars sent free by 


ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 


Chicago; or 
B. E. HALE, js 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 


FOGGAN’S PATENT STIFFENED GOLD 


HUNTING CASE WATCHES are manufactured on 
the most recent and improved scientific principles, are 
warranted for finish and wear equal to the most costly 
> )LID GOLD Watches. Warranted perfect time- 
keepers. 

Fac-simile Waltham Patent Levers, $25; Chronom- 
eter Balance, $30; Genuine Waltham Chronometer 
Balance, $35; Aluminium Bronze Full-Jeweled Pat- 
ent Levers, $15 and $20. Chains, most approved styles, 
$3 to $10 each. Expressed C.O. D., with permission 
to examine, by paying the Express agent charges both 
ways before paying bill. JOHN FOGGAN, Mannfac- 
turer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer, No.79 Nassau St., 
near Fulton St., New York. 























Use none but 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Goy- 
ernments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

J. MILHAU'S SONS, Company’s Agents, 183 Broad- 
way, New York. For sale every where. 











THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD! 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDING LOTS, from 
860 upward, pavable $10 monthly. In LINDEN 
PARK, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., only 39 Minutes 
Srom New York City. 

The Linden Park Lot Association offer to the public, 
at private sale, 300 SPLENDID BUILDING LOTS. 

Over 700 Lots have been sold since last June. 

Linden Park is the First Station on the Staten Island 
Railroad, only 9 miles from New York City. 

_ Title perfect. Warrantee Deeds. Immediate posses- 
sion. The streets are graded. Lots marked and num- 
bered as per map, and ready for immediate improve- 
ment. 30 cents saved daily will pay for a $100 Lot in 12 
mouths. For pamphlets, maps, price-lists, &c., apply to 

LINDEN PARK LOT ASSOCIATION, 
37 Park Row (World Building), N. Y. 
All orders by mail will be promptly attended to, 





T AND Frowgr, Freit; 
F R ESH GA RD E} Hers, Tree sion By 
anp Evercreen Sreps, postpaid by Mail. 25 different 
packets of either class for $100. The six classes, $5 00. 
Catalognes gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on com- 
mission. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 
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NEWEST and BEsT 


TEXT-BOOKS 
For SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 


Harper's School History of the yn; 
States. By Davin B. Scorr, With Mee 
and Illustrations. $1 50, —— 


Teachers who have been unable to find among t 
many imperfect works offered them, a Schoo! Hix ws 
containing the elements which should rightly ¢ a, 
pose such a work, will find in this work thay (2 
racy, sense of proportion, and careful genern izati “4 
which are necessary to a successful text-book on + - 
History of the United States. It contains an use: 
number of valuable maps. satan 





=e Intermediate Fifth Reader 
1 40. , 


This book is arranged on the plan of the ayrh..» 
other Readin Boch and pee eel og bg » 
principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence, an)] . 
atory, as applied to both prose anc poetry. The 
whole adapted to Elocutionary Instruction, ©" ~~ 


Willson's Speller and Analyzer. 45 «s, 


In addition to containing several times as myo} 
matter for Spelling-Lessons as any other book of ne 
size, it imparts thorough elementary instructioy is 
the formation, derivation, and uses of words. , 


8 





Willson’s Readers and Spellers.— pj. 
mary Speller, 20 cents.—Larger Speller, 4\) 
cents. —Speller and Analyzer, 45 cents, — 
Primer, 25 cents.—First Reader, 40 cents, — 
Second Reader, 60 cents.—Third Reader. 09 
cents.—Third Intermediate, 80 cents. —Fourih 
Reader, $1 35.—Fourth Intermediate, &1 |\), 
—Fifth Reader, $1 80.—Fifth Intermediate, 
$1 40. 

These Readers have now been before the public for 
about ten years, during which time they have proved 
satisfactorily that skill in Reading and an elementary 
knowledge of the Natural Sciences may be acquired 
at one and the same time, and that, therefore, schoo! 
time may be greatly economized. 


French’s Mental Arithmetic. 5) cents. 


rather than a book of arithmet- 


A practical wor 
ook completes the authur’s Com- 


ical puzzles. This 
mon-School Course. 


French's Arithmetics.— First Lessons in 
Numbers, 40 cents.—Elementary Arithmetic, 
50 cents. — Mental Arithmetic, 50 cents. — 
Common-School Arithmetic, $1 00. — Aca- 
demic Arithmetic (in press). 

The plan for this Series, and for each book em- 
braced in it, was fully matured before any one of the 
books was completed. As the rules are based upon 
true philosophical principles, there is a harmony, « 
fitness, and a real progressiveness in the books that 
oo as found in any other series of Arithmetics pub- 
ished. 


Calkins’s Object Lessons. $1 50. 


To parents and teachers who are endeavoring to 
train the perceptive faculties of children, this buok is 
of great assistance and value. 








March's Parser and Analyzer: an Ele- 
mentary Work on Grammar. 40 cents. 


This book is so made as to train the pupil to see, 
hear, and think, as well as to remember rightly. Th 
briefest accurate definitions are given, followed !» 
problems which the pupil is to selve, and so wk. t 
the ——' and application of the principles 
rules. The diagram analysis will be found easy, st.10- 
ulating, and helpful. 


Dalton’s Physiology. $1 50. 


This book, while containing a sufficiency of matter 
to satisfy the requirements of the College cour-e, is 
written in language within the comprehension of tie 
children who compose the higher classes of our Coni- 
mon Schools. 


Harper's Writing-Books, with Marginal 
Drawing-Lessons. $2 00 per dozen. 
Six Numbers, comprising the full Common-Scbool 
Course, now ready. 

_ These books supply a want which has long been se- 
riously felt—the need of some method of teaching 
Drawing in Common Schools, at a low cost, and with- 
out the need of a special teacher. 


Harper's School and Family Slate, with 
accompanying Cards, containing over 1 
Hundred Lessons in Writing, Printing, Draw- 
ing, and Arithmetic. $9 00 per dozen. 


This is not # mere toy, but is carefully arranged f 


nd 
i 
j 





use in Primary Schools, and forms an excellent avi 
yractical introduction to any series of Writing ane 
rawing Books. 


Willson and Calkins’s Charts, Colore!. 
Sheets, $11 70; Mounted, $18 00; Alas 
Form, $20 00. Manual, $1 50. 


These Charts are designed, in connection with 
accompanying Manvat or Ixstroetion by Marcus 
Willson, and the * Primary Object Lessons” by N. A. 
Calkins, to furnish the teacher with the requisite »ids 
for the practical application of a true system of Lle- 
mentary Instruction. In the six Reading Charts the 
type is sufficiently large to be easily read at a distance 


of twenty feet. These Charts will be furnished either 
separately 


j or in full sets, either mounted or in sheets. 
When mounted, two are on a card of the size of ech 
chart, abont 22 by 30 inches. The sheets are mailable; 


er "a charts can be sent only by express OF aS 
reight. 


Hooker's Child's Book of Nature, in Three 
Parts: Part I. Plants; Part II. Animals; 
Part III. Air, Water, Light, Heat, &c. 3°! 
Part, 90 cents. ‘The Three Parts bound in 
One Volume, $2 00. 

In this little book the anthor's object is to supp!Y 
the parent and teacher with the means of introducits 
the child into three departments of Natural Scieuce, 
viz., Botany, Natural History, and Natural Philos’ 
phy. The lessons are simply, correctly, and entertai!!- 
ingly written, within the comprehension of ordins’) 
children, and are intended to prepare the pupil to take 
up the author's higher books. 


the 
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if you want to know all about 





Climate, Soil, Fresestiene, &c., 


its People, History, x@o, by Randolph Keim, 
read SK Erne oF Bax aeag m B Herald in San 


ine Corre*Hyme Volume, 12m0, Cloth. Price, $1 50. 


 AX'TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, 
CLAXTON, REMS™": © publishers, Philadelphia. 
+ * Sold by all Booksellers. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have just published: 


OUR GIRLS. 


By DIO LEWIS, 4M, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 








The book not only deserves to be read, however ; it 
be read because it is full of interest, concerning 
s it does, with such matters as girls’ boots and 
shoes; how girls should walk; low neck and short 
sleeves; outrages upon the body; stockings support- 
ers; why are women 80 small? idleness among girls; 
§ :nshine aud health; a word about baths; what you 
should eat; how to manage a cold; fat and thin girls, 
etc., etc.—. Y. Evening Post. 
Dr. Lewis is well known as an acute observer, a 
man of great practical sagacity in sanitary reform, and 
a lively and brilliant writer upon medical subjects.— 
N.Y. Observer. 

Dr. Dio Lewis has inaugurated a new era in Amer- 
ican education.—N. Y. Independent. 

There is revolution in his clear-headed enthusiasm. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

If Americans would listen to George Combe and our 
countryman Dio Lewis, they would become a wiser, 
better, and happier people.—Haggier Bexourr Stowe. 


will 
itself, a 





( Harree & Brorurrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 


ROOFING FELT. 








~ ASPHALTE 





A PATENT ARTICLE OF GOOD THICKNESS 

i durability, suitable for steep or flat roofs. Can be 
od by an ordinary mechanic or handy laborer. 

end for circular to EDWARD H. MARTIN, 

72 Maiden Lane, and 7 Liberty St., New York. 


GROUPS OF STATUARY 
By JOHN ROGERS, 

Comprising over Twenty different Designs, from 

$10 to $25 each, 

These will be delivered at any railroad station in 
the United States, free of expense, on receipt of the 
prices Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
iy = JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


aL 
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WONDERFUL COMBINATION!—ERA- 
y SIVE TABLET, POCKET MIKKOR, AND 
PIN CASE. he Hallowell (Me.) Saturday Gazette 
says: “Probably no other invention in the world, 
from size, shape, variety of daily uses, durability, and 
price, is so fitted for the pockets of all. It is worth the 
price ifonly to examine as a curiosity. The parties are 
entirely responsible.” One sent free for 25 cents, or 
three for 50 cents, E. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW WILSON 
ve Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 
For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For 8t11cH- 
Inc, HEmuina, TuckING, 
FELLING, Quilting, Corp- 
ING, BINDING, BRAIDING, 
GatuerinG, Gathering & 
} sewing on gathers, they 
are unexcelled ! 
Gif Wiis Rowing tec address 
Snes ikon Sewing Machine Co., 
AGENTS WANTED,  Ctzvezaxn, 0, or 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
\V BD: ELSON & CO., 397 Pear! St., N. Y., far- 
dines Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


TODD’S 


APPLE CULTURIST, 


The Apple Culturist. 





E , 44 











A Complete Treatise for 
the Practical Pomologist. To Aid in Propa- 
gating the Apple, and Cultivating and Man- 
aging Orchards. Illustrated with Engravings 
of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechan- 
ical Devices employed in Connection with 
Orchards and the Management of Apples. By 


SerENo Epw 
ERENO Epwarpbs Topp, Author of “ Young | 


Farmer's Manual,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Prutisuz ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonx. 


2” Harper & Brorners will send the above work by 


mail, Postage pr id 
” receipt of $1 a a ae a oo, 








LEA & PERRINS’ 









WORCESTERSHIRE 
PRONOUNCED Extractofa letter from 
BY a Medical Gentleman 
CONNOISSEURS at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 


TO BE TUK ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 


May, 1851: 


4 “Tell Lea & Perrins 
that their Sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 


opinion, the most 
or wholesome Sauce 
DISH. that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOQHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
ver’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapev tro Fir any 
‘iauRk, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, Vik NAMES AND DIRKO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIRCK OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 








The following patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .............. » 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... = * 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS...............2.. “* 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ * 32 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ 38S 
TRAINED STREET SUIT..........000.00000 « 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ @ 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. “« 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “* 48 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKIN 

TPE oe hdwdsiwessenens teste sessensnecoccens “ 49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 

Tol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... * 3 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............++- ” 





LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
3UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of pauper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
inendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


PEREERCEOLESE 


nish all classes with —\—— athome, 
the time or_for the spare moments. 

profitable. Persons . to P 
evening, end a . sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn nearly as mu 

That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 





work on, and a copy of The Peo: 

= the largest one. oy pany nomenges published—all 
sent free mail. er, you wan rm: rofitab: 
work, address E. C. ALLEN ————e 





$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich 





$5 TO $10 PER DAY. tor8;.7 oun 
h in our new business make from to 
day in their own localities. Full icu- 


WE WILL PAY | 


AS a salary of 25 per week, or allow a 
large commission to sell our new inventions. 
Address J. W. Frink & Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Try samples of onr great 81 Weekly. 
F REE The GAZETTE, Hallowell, Maine, 








Valuable New Books, 


PUSLISHED bY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $1 50. aa 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sereno Epwarps 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $150. : __ 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldwa, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phoenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By George Rawiinson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed fur Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes, By Atnert Barnes, 
Author of “Notes on the Psalms," ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c. New Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 2 
vols, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BARNESS NOTES ON THE ACTS. Notes, Ex- 
planatory and Practical, on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Designed for Sunday-Schoal Teachers and 
Bible-Classes. By A.ucet Barnes. New Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, = 


FAIR FRANCE: sageogmene ofa Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman," “A Brave 
Lady,” “‘Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Stan- 
rorp Horme, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Anuort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
“Old Testament Shadows," &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


SHA KESPEA RE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Ro.rr, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. pm: 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leon Biart. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gittmore. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Ready.) 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. ae 

ABBOTT’S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8. C. Asnort, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
Sorm with Abbotts’ INustrated Histories.) 


Fresh Novels, 


POLLISUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


12mo, 





DAISY NICHOL. Svo, Paper, 50 


cents. 


By Lady Harpy. 


EARLS DENE. By R. E. Francition. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. cos 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Tro..ope, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” “He Knew He was Right,” &c. Li- 
lustrated. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘*The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


A SIREN. By T. Apvorrucs Troiuorr, Author of 
* Lindisfaru Chase," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Anrnony Troviwore, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton," “* Phineas Finn,” “* He 
Knew He was Right," &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 





tz Harree & Brornens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Metoprons, and 
Onxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


“BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Harrrre & Broruers, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make — to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 











HOTOGRAPHS of Red Cloud and his Chiefs, taken 
at the great Peace Council at Fort Laramie, sent 
ostpaid. Card size, 25c.; Cabinet ~- 50c. B.M. 
1180N, Photographer, Point of Rocks, yoming Ter. 


ONDERS OF THE AGE.—Real Working Steam- 

Engine, only $1 5, and the Magic Photographs, 
25 cents a package. Sent every where, — paid. 
Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 








2300 A month and expenses to good canvassers, 
$ Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago, 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James Ds Miutir, Author * 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


—_—_ —= 
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No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
glish languaye than appear perpetually in Harper's 
Magazine. They are read with equal interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is" 
to give correct information and rationa! amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Hurper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an Intellivent 
reading family can less afford io be without. Many 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which ehows 
more intelligent pains expended on {ts articles and 
mechanical execution, There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine published. There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation., 
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Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations, The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nasr are a power jt so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style. —Zz- 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly ia the best and most interesting Il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—JN, Y. Sun. 











Free from all political and sectarian discuesion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart wall require every son, bueband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de. 
served popularity. It is really the only iliustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the eubscription price of the paper, 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, —, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made. — Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


Hanpxn's Magazine, One Year... ...$4 00 

Harrrr's Werxty, One Year...... 4 00 

Harper's Bazar, Que Year...... 4 00 
Haxerr's Macazing, Harper's Weexry, ond Hauren's 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or avy 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Werkry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Svusormerns at $4 00 each, in one remillance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexry or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firet Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 
with the vear.. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs ie prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terus ror Apvertisine in Harper's Perioproars. 
Harper's Manazine.- Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outeide Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
“EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 
3 SALARY PER WEEK, and expenses, 


to sell our new and useful discoveries. 


Address B. SWEET & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





17 ANTED !—Wide-awake Canvaesers for Joun 
W 8. C. Asnort’s * Prussia, and France 
Prussian War,” in both English and Germa 


The book for the times. 


B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass, 
Y Easily made with our Stencil and 





MON 


Key-Check Ontfit. Circulars Free. 
Srarrorp M'r’a Co. 

66 Fulton St., New York. 

a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 

Dies. Don’t fail to secure Cirenlar and 

Samples, free. Address S.M. Srrnoze, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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HARVEY FISK. A. S. HAT’ 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York, Feb. 27, is7j, 


GIVEN AWAY 


we pomieas THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHJO RAILROAD, 


INFLUENCE 


A New Trunk Line from the Seaboard to the West, 


Is already completed and in operation from Richmond to the celebrated White Sulphur Springs, 227 mi] 
and there remain less than 200 miles, now under construction, to complete it to the Western terminus pt 
the Ohio River, 315 miles below Pittsburg, at the head of RELIABLE AND CoNnTINUOUS Navigation. 

The completed portion of the Road is doing a Goop Loca. sustvess, which will be enormously increase d 
as it progresses and opens the immense mineral riches of Virginia and West Virginia, whose coal ay dj 
are celebrated for their quality and abundance, and would alone enrich the means of communication whi; 
affords them access to the markets East and West. 

The advantages of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad as a Great East anv West THROVGU Live, fo) the 
transportation of the heavy freights (which constitute the principal part of the East and West through 
traffic), are numerous and important: 

. A SHORT ROUTE, between Atlantic coast and the great West. 

2. LOW GRADES. 

. LIGHT CURVES. 

4. A GENIAL CLIMATE, which admits of safe, economical, and rapid railroad operation throughout 
the year. 

5. EAST AND WEST TERMINI, at favorable points on tide water and the Ohio River. 
| 6. A VERY LARGE THROUGH AND LOCAL TRAFFIC awaiting its progress. 
| 7. A COMPARATIVELY LIGHT CAPITAL AND DEBT, representing cost of construction, and conse. 
quently a light tax upon traffic for payment of interest and dividends. 

All these conditions favor a cheap and economical working of the line, which will enable the Che sapeake 
and Ohio route to do a profitable East and West through business at rates which would not pay by the 
more difficult and costly lines, and ro contTROL AN ENORMOUS SOUTHWESTERN THROUGH TRADE. 

We are now authorized to sell an additional amount of FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. GoLp 
BONDS of the Company at the original price of 

90 and Accrued Interest, 

The Bonds are secured by a mortgage upon the entire road, franchises, and property of the Com; 
WHICH NOW, IN COMPLETED ROAD AND WORK DONE, EXCEEDS THE ENTIRE AMOUNY’ « 
THE MORTGAGE; and which, when completed, will be worth at least $30,000,000, 

A Sunxine Feunp of $100,000 per annum is provided for their redemption. 

They are issued as Coupon or Registered Bonds, and in denominations of 

S100, S500, and $1000; 
Interest payable May and November, in the City of New York. 
The superior advantages, valuable property and franchises, and able and honorable management of thy 
INMATES OF GLASS CHURCHES Pr mca and Ohio Railroad Company render it one of the most substantial, reliable, and trustwort! 
Corporations in the country, and commend its Securities to the unhesitating confidence of capitalists and 
investors. 
Pamphlets, maps, and full particulars furnished upon application. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers. 
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**Welcome, Brother distin I'm sure you will never throw stones at me acenll 
_peereers NEEDLE FACTORY, Depot 569 Broadway, N. Woy : supply the 
NEEDLES FOR ALI MACHINES. 


WHETHER YOU WISH TO BUY OR SELL, WRITE 'D & 
The Bartlett Burnished Needles, for Han as Sewing. Prices redueed. Hackle, Gill Pins, &e. to order. 
CHARLES W. HASSLER, 24 Broad St., New York. aoe wos 
Perse BISHOP & REIN, SOMETHING ‘NEW 


WALTHAM WATCHES, | settee nog | 710 warman 
° NEW YORK. 


Tue cmay s A Boy’s Watch 
ting anew the public patronage of Watches of domestic production, the American HE GRAY SH. ADow, a Legendary Ro- O S a C 

















In 
Vatol area ~ananitatle wentaanint « mance of New York City, is the name of a new 
Watch Company vespecttully represent : story of great power to begin next week in The Fire- - : - 
That no fou in the history of manufactures is more completely demonstrated than that | side Companion. It gives an insight into everyday | ; ll ‘ E peppy 
i I ¥ | life—high and low—in this great city. It will equally | lat Wl ult very One. 





the best system of making Watches is the one first established by them at Waltham. That 
system always had the warrant of reason and common-sense, arfd now the test of time in the 
trial of the Watches chemselves can not be denied to have been ample and satisfactory. It 


delight, please, and instruct the reader, and ought to 
be perused by every one. The Mireside Companion is This Watch, which is of a smaller size than - othe 
now the liveliest, most attractive, and best family pa- | er Waltham Watches, has just been introduced, and, 
per published. Subscription price, Three Dollars per j) although called the Boy’ 's Watch on account o of its 

















is admitted on every hand—the evidence of daily observation and common repute—that the | year. Address — i = ny se size, is destined to ames wee ond universal sale. 
, = Ries acta ae : ee é : mare S4 Beekman Street, N.Y. tis finely finished, of substantial construction, an 
Watches not only keep correct rpcsine that, as eager they endure. It should seem that - contains all the recent improvements. Its low price 
nothing more is needed but that their sizes, shapes, and appearance should suit the tastes of and neat appearance will commend it to a larg 
the people. As to all these conditions, the American Watch Co. are now fully prepared GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. oS aaoens Soe Rene Seen Shtewed Sam pare : 
’ : Waltham Watches heretofore on account of their larg 


to answer the exactions of the market. They confidently assert there is no longer any ane. ee P : 1 oth 

need for such reasons to import Watches of any description whatever. Every size in ordinary Organs & Melodeons cn ang nro nye pe memento ity 
demand, every shape and every variety of finish and decoration, may now be had. And as 8 | of the cases, with prices of each, and expl: ains our plan 
to price, the recent reductions leave no room for doubt that the Waltham system of Watch- | The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory podtpen a4 bonne Ia meena 


making is the most economical as well as the most reliable, and that the Waltham Watch is in the United States. Send for the Price-List, and state that you saw this 
notice in Harper's Weekly. 


the cheapest as well as the best. 
Many new varieties of movements have been added during the last year, all of which dis- 4 6 +] ] Oo oO HOWARD & CO., 


















play or latest rie ype ie — and rest = — the ee the Company Now in Use. 865 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
Is making towar srfection in the art. Among these the new small size Watch, s : : : i 
anil . Say eh y on, the annie mes a . ngig age omy ; nat = _ - boys No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the Since February 1st we have made considerable veduc- 
— young goat pen ee a specially — ay ~~ ee aS been made for this same popularity. tions in the price of all these Watches, All or 
Watch, | ecause it is a boy’s Watch, and with the object of bringing it within the means of gw Send for Price-Lists. ceived after this date will be filled at the reduced pres. 
boys of all classes. Price being considered, no such Watch, in quality and beauty, has ever, . 
ae — wm ‘ a A : Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 
in any country, been produced. ’ ’ thin WN 
anaes ee : ; Or CHICAGO, ILL. ome g cw 
The ‘Crescent Street” full-plate Watch, added during the last year, is now made either | F MILKMEN, &c 
; sede ; hy aged ge? : : = or : 
with ” os oy and gy a [his Watch, in either form, the Com- [Arta erie pL per day), to sell : : 
vany challenges all manufacturers of all countries to beat or equal for its price. It i ade | the celebrated HO SHUTTLE SEWING | 
a =p Ye tte IONS NEE ail na RE ls Rep ance ig CL: ortega, s made MACHINE. Has the tnder-feet, makes the ron- d 
with all the latest improvements in every part—improvements which improve—and which not | “lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully | 
only make it better for its purposes as a time-keeper, but will make it the great favorite with | licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- | FOR SALE by all Tinners. 
Watcl | Th the highest grade of fall-pli Watcl . ; : : | ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- : sT., N.) 
atchmakers. This, the highest grade of full-plate Watches made in this country, in size | SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pitts- IRON-CLAD CAN CO., 51 DEY 
and appearance, in finish and general excellence, is especially intended for and recommended San gh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. ; or St. Louis, Me. ——_—____—____ — - 
to business men, and, in particular, to Railway and Express men, to constant travelers—in Read, Ponder, and ‘be Wise. 
fact, to all live men who must be told by their Watches the correct time of day whenever GETTING U Pp CLUBS. a SEKEEPERS should bear in vee thé ve feed all os 
they want it. All such men should have the ‘*‘ American Wate ' “rese Street.” different Baking Powders in market, none have stot 
hey v en American utch Co., Crescent Street. Great Saving 10 Cons 1 0 the test of a strict chemical analysis like Doory’s 
Counting ou such destination for this variety of their manufacture, the Company devote the ab woe j wmers, Yeast Powprr. Doo.ey's YEAST Fowees, cosa! ohn 
reatest care to its construction, employ upon i y air bes on ¢ ; achinerv. ¢ s - ingredients but such as are healthful and chemica. 
great ear its c uction, employ upon it only their best men and best machinery, and ». — peates yp 7 eer. Our answer is, | pure. This insures uniform success in the making of 
issue it with their reputation at stake upon its success. it, with full Gavan antiieer Bw a wang ogame d oom, biscuits, &c., whic jolesale by Dooue & 40 Mau- 
. . . Ree . . . re - | ufactu Id at wholesale b oer & B 
For sale by all leading jewelers. No Watches retailed by the Company. sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. stectunod and on iat voslennle bye srocers general 





For all other facts, address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 31 & 33 VESEY STREET, ee 
General Agents for American Watch Company, 182 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. NEW YORE WATFR Ff ‘ 


; a prcerauca| ARE THE BEST § CHEAPEST: 


WE keep for sale, at lowest prices, .a full line of all the Watches made by the WattHam Mon: m wW Gays on trial, sews eversthing @ Sorinefield, Mass 
‘ . - a) " c ° : ( i 
ind cheerfully recommend them as being by far the best and cheapest Watches | wanted. ied,_Astrese MESRSESON Macenee Oe, yyy 2 Ask To Sez Tue. Factory, Springhett 









THEA- NECTAR 


Is A PURE 
BLACK TEA 
WITH THE 
Green: Tea Flavor. 

WARRANTE D 
TO SU whale ALL TASTES. 


made in the United States 


We send them by Express to any address, C. O. D. HARD-.WoopD 


BALL, BLACK, & CO. 565 & 567 Broadway, N.Y. | BOARDS AND VENEERS 


TH EK \ E \W E MPI RE FIs S H E R M EN ! Especial attention is called to our 
SEWING MACHINES | TWINES and NETTING, | HUNGARIAN ASH, FRENCH BLACK-WAL- 


| A \ e fe ct suc ee > be — MANUFACTURED BY 
cocwaniccactes!\S | wag HoopER & cons, | NUT AMBOINE, THUYA, AND TULIP WOOD, 


ly for C , Samples, &c., . te 
pry @ SM ; Nag to te Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Md. Also = hand our usual complete assortment of YS. 
294 Bo N.Y at ANKS, YAR oy 
wery, N.Y. LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson on SESE, AND VERSES. in 


i - 2 River Institute at Claverack, Columbia Co., GEO. W. READ & CO. 

NTS sere oe tat aan NTH) by | N.Y. For both sexes, Seventeen Professors and Nos. 168, 170, and 172 Centre St., New York. Mate hy ous Agent, selling § Suvees Baoow. p 

CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass, or ST. re ae * | Teachers, Nine Departments. Term opens April 3. Factory, Nos. 291 Monroe St., and 398 Madison St. 2 be a yy by —— a. re 
« Be \SS., OF S, ato. | Address Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., President. Send for Catalogue and Price- List. duced. CA CLEGG & CO, NewY fork, or Chicago, +" 
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A SENTRY AT HIS POST—SO SOLDIER LIKE! 


CHARACTER SKETCHES IN SAN DOMINGO AND HAYTI, sy Messrs. Marc anp Lovuvrier. 
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SOLDIERS’ BALLADS 
HE BA’ OF PRAGUE 
OLD ANONYMOUS BALLAD STILL POPTLAR 
ING TH} USSIAN SOLDIERS. 
hattle of Prague referred to in this rongh old 
Was battle of Prague so well 
G saa ‘ t 
€ “~ It was t wever,!I 
rks t < at the ae , 
mia . acrich ret 





obberies wh 
to a compact, 

1, and at last to turn 
en, west, most alm- 
t danyverous of the military powers of 
tt yurselves some of Zicthen's 








r series of 






of the strc 
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yment glances on 
lon the well-worn 

an Austrian. In 
} scoundrel beard the 


hat fine old town, 


























Stored W \ and \ t 
Our cannon we 4 wit! r 
Al s Verlbn Was 
Fast rode t our |} 
t ] eighty 
a w 

r Schwerit 

oO} war's 
That Schwerl 8LO a 
Atr eter to Prague was sent 
To t was the town’s intent, 
Wh ypen or st and out; 
But Boher stanch and stout, 
\ never heir liberty: 
3 t place must be. 
Who « this little song Indite? 
Wel ! who came to fight. 
With 8 ps they were drawn up, 
And it Pro t vy hope to sup. 
Hurrah! Wohoop! Victoria! 
Old Fritz nself was there, hurrah! 


Il.—GOING INTO NEW QUARTERS. 
















































AN OLD GERMAN MILITARY BALLAD, DATI PEn- 
LIAPS TH! THIRTY YEAKS’ WAR, ALTHOR 
UNKNOWN, 
fOr 3 think that Tilly's and Wallenstein’s 

br. et } perbaps chanted this ditty 

fa it it was taken, and 
re y, passing his horny 
ind grizzly mustache, 

r itinof Marischal College 

to e: “ Marry, these same 

G 1 good stave almost as well as they 

d ! in that last charge in 

tr r pikes like so many mad 

b er, the great Gustavus him- 

‘ ‘Bravo!’ at the onset; and now 

tie " , more especially when one 

hue n be ! ) town, old comrade, and 

} » a stoup of good I -” “You will? Marry, 

u said, S do. I mr right, then, forward, 

Tbh ve at the huiser Rudolph’s—good wine, 

By 3 "a 
You peo be merry, the soldiers—hurrah ! 

Singing now greet uchcira—sa—sa 
rT! ! w G 1an land, 
An nd, 
Merri » quarter on you. 
Solid good fare and a welcoming face 
Are better than banquets in y cust 
Bring us the drink along, 
Landlord, i this fong: 
Deutschland hoch lebe, hoch leb’ der Soldat. 
Germans are hearty and always are ready, 
Te r to maidens : as etendy. 

They love with keen desire 

A kiss, wine, and battle-fire, 

Words that are truth, and a jovial song. 
iden, beware of your little heart's flight, 

Love often comes like a thief in the night. 

av t secs us go, 

eayv, “Ah no,” 
vith sorrow, and tears in their eyes. 
Idier knows neither of peace nor of rest, 
» is here, there to-morrow a guest; 

Home and love chur seu, 

Vill to head-quarters we 

March when the death drummer beats the roll-call. 

MI ATED rE on > 
A SKATER’S LOVE-AFFAIR. 

Love is always young; and this is the rea- 
son, [ suppose, why the ** old, old story” is the 
youngest—that. is, the most attractive, the pret- 
tiest. the antest—which a novelist can offer 
to his rs. IT acquiesce in this circum- 
stunee now As one grows older one becomes 
more acquiescent ; und, besid *s. | have another 


reason, ‘There was a time, hows ver, When I was 
known as a scol Among my modes 
of expressing my scorn was an objection which 
I frequently reiterated to the everlasting love- 
entanglement which a novelist makes his point 
dauppui. Many a tirade have I vented, and held 
many an with my friend Cuthbert 
Dean on this subject, when we lodged together 
one winter in London, during which I, requiring 


ner of love, 


argument 


some light 


reading, and objecting on principle to 
the common run of novels, perused Scott's Red- 


gauntlet a dozen times over, because so little of 
the interest of that powerful novel arises out of 
the tender passion, 


I have ref rred to my friend Cuthbert Dean. 
When we lodged together, in davs now long ago 
past, TI regarded Cuthbert with the warmest 
trier \ship, in fact, took with me the 
tendency to admire which 
have, and exhibit, most of us, bv regard- 
is angels, was expressed by me 












eleva Cuthbert Dean to the position of a 
hero, He s t admiring people regarded as 
a clever, good-looking, popular, honorable voung 
m H nd to me he seemed handsome as Ado- 
nis, Clever as Apollo, the most delightful of com- 
panions, the most sincere of friends, 





One evening, aiter my tirades ; 





, ve “a sainst the pas- 
sion of love had been unusually long and stro 


iy, 
Cuthbert said: a 
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| thoroughly enje 
and looking into the tire; and though your con- 
yersation, Fred, is beginning to have somewhat 
of a sameness, I don’t mind it. But I am anx- 
ious about you, my dear boy.” 

** How so?” I said. 

‘* Why, you are in the most dangerous position 
of any man I know. <Any evening I may come 
home, and hear you suddenly turned sentimental 
instead of sareastic. And you are not safe. You 
may be rash; may go and make a fool of your- 
self with any female.” 

+1 suppose,” I said, ‘‘that you mean that 
when a man thinks he despises young ladies, he 
js in that position of false security which is the 
most dangerous of all positions. ‘The idea is a 
common one; but, in my case—” 

Cuthbert interrupted me, 

**] don’t see that yours can differ from that 
of others. You are what is called ‘nice’ by 
girls; you are good-looking, you are other good 
things; but there is nothing so very heroic about 
you, Fred.” 
” J was rather vexed at this speech. We like 
friendship to be mutual; and as I thought Cuth- 
bert a hero, I w ished to he rated by him as one. 
However, unconscious of my annoyance, he re- 
sumed : 

**I have known several cases. There was 
Jenkinson, who railed quite as much as you do, 
and married his washerwoman, There was— 
But I'll tell vou what it is, Fred; I've had this 
in my miud for some time; and as I take a 
friend's interest in you, I’m determined to put a 
spoke in the wheel of fortune, so fur as it may be 
turning adversely to your good luck. _ I wrote to 
a relative in Gloucestershire, saying I was com- 
ing down, and that I should bring a friend, if it 
was convenient. He replied very satisfactorily 
this morning. So we will run down; and in ten 
days’ time you will propose to my relative’s daugh- 
ter. She is a rare girl, and you are a good fel- 
low, though a trifle nonsensical, and will suit her 
excellently.” 

**Am I to understand,” I said, ‘‘that I ac- 
cept your invitation on the terms of marrying 
your cousin, or whatever she is ?” 

“Of course, you know what I mean,” Cuth- 
bert said, taking his feet off the fender, and re- 
filling his cotfee-cup. 

Well, we went down together the next day. I 
found Cuthbert’s relative’s house a very pleasant 
place for a visitor. The mansion itself would 
have shocked Mr. Ruskin, being built in the 
Italian style; but it did not shock me. I was 
pleased with its long white front, looking out 
from the trees that embowered it, and especially 
with some ever-green shrubberies. I like such 
scenery as that amidst which Mr, Pitcairn’s house 
was situated—hilly for Gloucestershire, but, in 
reality, merely undulating. I like such scenery, 
I say, better, for a length of time at least, than 
that which is finer, but, except for holiday ex- 
cursions, too exciting. 

Avice Piteairn was like the scenery amidst 
which she had been brought up. At first I 
thought her an agreeable girl, so far as girls 
could be agreeable, that is, negatively. Young 
ladies, I held, should, like children, be seen and 
not heard ; and I found that I frequently survey- 
ed Avice with some pleasure. She was not strik- 
ingly handsome, nor even strikingly pretty; but 
(these were the impressions of her I at first 
formed) she was pretty; a quiet English style of 
prettiness, that would depart, I mentally said, 
with youth and bloom, in the melancholy way in 
which the prettiness of girls slowly but surely 
does depart. 

As I have implied before, Avice was at first 
not much heard. I have since ascertained that, 
being young, she was shy; and as the days went 
on and we became better acquainted, she grew 
conversational ; and I found somehow that still 
she was not too talkative. She pleased the sense 
of hearing. 1 found myself talking to her with 
as much pleasure as I received from looking at 
her. 

** I like such fresh innocent girls as your cous- 
in Avice,” I said one evening to Cuthbert, as we 
walked quickly up and down the veranda. The 





} evenings were cold just now, and each one colder 


than the last. ‘‘ Her mind is pure as any star in 
that great glittering arch above us,” I said, look- 
ing up to the frosty skies. ‘* It is an elevating 
change from the fast fools and worn-out cynics 
of London to such society.” . 

** Just so,” returned Cuthbert, with a consid- 
erate smile. But he said nothing more; and 
just then Mr. Pitcairn came out into the veran- 
da, rubbing his hands in evidently good spirits. 

** A most promising sight,” he said, looking up 
at the bright multitude of stars; ‘a delightful 
evening ;” and he shivered. 

**Let me fetch your coat, papa,” Avice said, 
who had followed. 

**No,” Mr. Piteairn said; ‘to shiver with 
cold is to me a most delightful sensation.” 

** Indeed!” I said, feeling on my part that the 
sooner we were all round the tire within the bet- 
ter. 

** You do not look as if you agreed with papa, 
Mr. Bernard,” Avice said to me, smiling. 

**] like it because it affords a hope of some 
skating,” Mr. Pitcairn said. ‘* I am passionate- 
ly fond of skating. Do you skate, Mr. Ber- 
nard ?” 

**Oh yes,” I said. 

“Are you a figure-skater, Mr. Bernard ?” 
Avice asked. 

* Yes,” I said, in a matter-of-course tone. (I 
am somewhat conceited about my skating. ) 

** I’m delighted to hear it,” Mr. Pitcairn said. 
**We will have a famous turn together if the 
frost holds. Avice, put the thermometer ont; 
and I propose, gentlemen, that y@g each put a 
basin of water outside your window-sills to-night. 
We shall so be enabled to judge more accurately 
to what depth it will have frozen during the 
night. Avice, go in and get out my skates—the 


sitting in this arm-chair, | 
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skeleton pair and two or three others, that Mr. ' I would take the plunge, I decided, the very next 


Bernard may have a pair to his mind.” 

I soon discovered that on the subject of skat- 
ing Mr. Pitcairn was a rabid enthusiast. He 
talked of nothing else during the whole evening ; 
and as I, too, am interested in the art, I did not 
find the conversation tiresome. Indeed, I sup- 
pose I showed a good deal of interest, and may 
have seemed conceited as to my own proficiency. 

**Do you skate?” I said to Avice. 

** A little,” she returned; ** papa 
me. 

‘She's pretty good, for a girl, but gets on 
slowly,” Mr. Piteairn observed ; ‘teaching any 


is teaching 


| thing is tiresome work, and teaching skating is 


or,” 1 said, eagerly. 





no exception.” 

**T shall be glad to take your post of instruct- 
I did not think teaching 
Avice would be tiresome. 

** By all means,” Mr. Pitcairn said; ‘I shall 
be infinitely obliged to you. Avice, we huve 
been in the house an hour; just run out and 
see whether that saucer of water I placed in the 
cucumber-frame is frozen over yet.” 

** Does Giles skate ?” Cuthbert asked. 

Avice, at the door by this time, stopped and 
laughed. 

**Yes,” she said; ‘‘he is most persevering, 
poor fellow. But he is slower than I am; isn't 
he, papa ?” 

**Oh, Giles,” replied Mr. Pitcairn, ‘‘is be- 
neath contempt. Now, Avice, go and look aft- 
er that saucer.” 

Subsequently upon that evening, Cuthbert 
came into my bedroom, and volunteered to me 
some information regarding Mr. Giles. Mr. 
Giles was younger than either of us, it. appear- 
ed, and therefore not in possession of a certain fif- 
ty thousand pounds which would be his property 
when he came of age. He had been struck by 
Avice’s attractions, and had proposed to her. 

* And she?” I asked eagerly, quite forgetting 
myself when Cuthbert gave me this piece of in- 
formation. 

‘** Made no reply which need discourage you,” 
Cuthbert returned, laughing. ‘* Now don’t look 
silly, Fred; you have merely carried out my 
theory that you are not superhuman. I hope 
you will succeed, old fellow, and I think, from 
what I have noted, that neither Giles nor any 
one else is likely to interfere with your success. 
Good-night and good-by; for I must reseek the 
JSumum et opes strepitumque to-morrow morning 
before you are up.” 

** You're not guing back to London to-mor- 
row ?” I asked, but he was out of the room be- 
fore my question was ended. He had not given 
any hint before of so immediate a departure, and 
I was still wondering and surmising about it 
when I fell asleep ; and when I awoke and saw 
the sun glittering on my frosted window-panes, 
Cuthbert was gone. 

Mr, Pitcairn was in high spirits at breakfast 
that morning; for all the water in every basin 
had frozen, and the thermometer was at four- 
teen. 

**The ice will bear to-morrow, on the smaller 
pools, at least,” he said, ‘‘and we shall enjoy 
the ignominy of Giles.” 

‘You are very cruel, papa,” Avice said. 
** Poor Mr. Giles! I wonder if he has learned to 
strike out with both legs vet. One can not help 
laughing at him, it does look so very awkward, 
the sight of a man striking out each time with 
the same leg. But you must really, papa, be 
less hard upon Mr. Giles than vou were the last 
time he skated with us.” 

**Mr. Giles seems a favorite of yours, Miss 
Pitcairn,” I could not help saying. 

**Not at all.” she said; ‘* L don’t think he is 
a favorite of any body's, except upon the princi- 
ple that people like those who amuse them, and 
Mr. Giles amuses every body. So far as that 
goes, he is a universal favorite.” 

I felt relieved in my mind, and curious to see 
this Mr. Giles. 

Mr. Pitcairn now informed us that he might 
be expected about mid-day. We had hardly 
finished breakfast, however, and were only just 
beginning the pleasant walking and talking in 
the veranda which generally tullowed that meal, 
when the sound of rapid wheels was heard, and 
directly afterward a dog-cart swept round the last 
turn of the avenue. Not till he was within a 
few yards of the hall door did the driver, a very 
large and rather ugly man, moderate his speed ; 
and then, throwing the reins to a groom who sat 
by him, he jumped down while the cart was still 
moving fast, tumbled nearly on his nose on the 
gravel, rose, shook hands with Avice and Mr. 
Pitcairn vehemently, and equally vehemently 
with me, though I had never seen him before 
that instant. He took me so by surprise that I 
passively accepted his salutation. Miss Pitcairn 
laughed; I think she perceived by my manner 
that we had not met before, and besides she 
knew Giles very well. 

** Now, Mr. Giles,” she said, ‘* you are too im- 
petuous, as usual, You should wait to be intro- 
duced to gentlemen whom you do not know. 
Mr. Giles—Mr. Bernard.” ~ 
_ “1 beg pardon,” Giles said. ‘I really took 
it for granted I was going to meet Cuthbert 
Dean here, and I did not look in the gentleman’s 
face till too late. 1 thought he was Cuthbert, of 


’ 


course,” 

“It's a very venial fault, and you need not 
have taken it up,” Mr, Pitcairn said to his daugh- 
ter. I noticed, by-the-way, that during the 
whole of that day Mr. Pitcairn's manner was un- 
usually gracious to Giles; the more singularly 
so, because he had spoken of him upon the pre- 
vious night with such supreme contempt. I was 
puzzled, but I determined to make the proposal 
1 was about to make to Avice all the sooner. I 
excogitated the matter all day; 1 prepared an 
elaborate oration ; I calculated the various ways 
in which she might answer, and made myself 
ready to reciprocate suitably to any one of them. 


| certainly amuses the spectators. 


| only envy. 
} and threes, which were about the extent of my 





day. Perhaps, if the frost held, I should | ve 
an opportunity on the ice. iia 

But if I intended to be quick, some one olen 
was quicker. We happened to be all four o; - 
in the veranda that day when the first dj, a 
bell rang, walking rapidly up and down it- yy. 
Pitcairn with Avice, to whom he was comn uni. 
cating, I supposed, some household Matters - 


with Giles, whom I did not like on farther 4 
quaintance. He bragged about himself, and j: 


appeared to me very likely that he lied. ; 
tainly, if he spoke the truth, there hac 
such shooting as his in Scotland that auty 
and there would be no such riding in Ey i . 
this winter. He was offering, in his loud. } a 
ried way, to back himself to kill twelve blue rock. 
out of fifteen, at twenty-six yards’ 
the bell rang. : ‘ 

**We must go in, I suppose,” I said with alac. 
rity; and I opened the hall-door, and My. Pit. 
cairn, who did not like dinner to be kept wait- 
ing, went within as soon. About ten minutes 
before, he had handed over to me the pair of 
skates that I was to use to-morrow, and when | 
had been up stairs about ten minutes, I remem. 
bered that I had left them in the veranda. | 
had better fetch them at once, I thought: Mr 
Pitcairn would be displeased if I seemed to nev. 
lect his loan; and, just now, I was yery f, 
from wishing to displease Mr. Pitcairn. ‘So | 
put on the coat and vest I had thrown off. and 
went down stairs again. As I opened the door 
of the veranda, I heard Avice’s voice, *] wop. 
dered she had not gone in to dress, and was ig 
about to compliment her on the short time she 
was about to give to the frivolity most dear tu 
females, when I stepped forward, and caught her 
very words. : 

**IT am surprised at your coming forward 
again, Mr. Giles. As I told you betore, it cay 
never be.” 

I had heard enough. I was well pleased with 
what I had heard, but I did not pay my comp)i 
ment, nevertheless. I went up stairs again at 
once instead ; and at dinner, if I was not ag 
able, I was at least cheerful; while Giles, thoush 
Mr. Pitcairn talked to him constantly, was as i! 
at ease as a big school-boy would be dining out, 
or would have been, at least, in the good old 
times when big boys were big boys and nothing 
more. 

The next morning I rather expected to find 
Giles missing; he would never stay, I thouylit, 
in a house where he had been refused the night 
before. But when I came down to breakfast hie 
was there, talking more freely than he had talk- 
ed on the previous night; and (the frost, to M 
Piteairn’s great delight, had continued, 
the basins set out, as on the previous ni 
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| ery drop was frozen) he went with us down to 


the pool on which Mr, Pitcairn thought we 
might safely commence. 

Giles, off in as great a hurry as usual, got his 
skates on before any one else, and immediatel) 
careered round the pond at a considerable speed, 
but striking out with one leg only. ‘This mode 
of progression may possibly satisfy the skater; it 
Avice and I 
were both moved to laughter by the rapid and 
unconscious Giles, and so was Mr. Pitcairn, 
thongh he tried hard to hide his mirth, more 
even than we did. Presently, however, we thre 
had also our skates on, and Mr. Pitcairn com- 
menced a series of performances which I could 
For my part, I executed a few eiglits 








accomplishments ; and I felt much humiliated 
by observing that Avice was, it appeared to me, 
completely mistress of the outside edge, and exe- 


| cuted feats which were quite beyond my skill 


| commence your instructions ? 





Meanwhile Giles, still using one leg only, spun 
round and round the pool. 

** Now, Mr. Bernard,” Avice said, rather mis- 
chievously, I thought, ‘‘are you not about to 
Papa is engaged 
yonder in cutting out Constantinople.” 

‘**You ought to teach me, and not I you. | 
feel very small at this moment, Miss Pitcaim, 
I said. ‘*I suppose you can cut out words oD 
the ice, too?” 

‘*Short ones,” she returned, as she finished 
a graceful backward stroke. 

Girls look well skating when they can skate 
Avice, despite her father’s remark, skated be 
than any girl I ever saw before or since. -\! 
she looked well then, on her easy poise, “1! 
bright unsuspecting face and sly large eyes tit 
ed upon me. ; 

* You ought to be my instructor, not I yours, | 
Isaid. ‘* Will you cut a word on the ice for ™ 

“*If Ican,” she returned. ‘* What word 

** By accident I overheard your reply to 
Giles last night in the veranda,” I retur 
“* Now suppose that I have put to you the sume 
question as he did. Cut the answer. 

Avice, taken quite by surprise, blushed 
much, looked this way and that, and evident) 
did not know what to do. 

‘* Avice dear,” I said, drawing closer to her, 
**you promised.” i 

She clasped her hands imploringly, and Jook 
this time straight in my face. 

** How could you ?” she said. And t] 
cut one letter, and stopped. ‘* I can not £9 0": 
she faltered. But the letter she had cut wes * 
ie es if 

** Avice, my own Avice !” I said, and It! 
it is possible I might have offered her ' 
port she so little needed on the slippery !¢°: 


Mr 





vary 


that, looking round, I saw Mr. Pitcairn, whe & 

: . : . ay, sturid 
cut Constantinople three or four times o\* narecne 
ing still now, and looking atus. He did not "4 


overpleased ; perhaps there was some imp 
tion in his last Constantinople. still 

‘*T am afraid,” Avice said, with the blush sti! 
on her face, $* that you must get papa § skates 10 
agree with mine before you can call me what }o" 
have just called me.” 
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« [T will soon see about that,” I replied. 

» And I will go and teach Mr. Giles the out. 
edge. Why, papa is doing it already, 
inet = Please go up to them, and leave 
“2 1 am so confused, and really I don’t know 
sng [| have answ ered, after all. Do go, please. 
ary yn condition that you do not recall your an- 

.« whatever happen,” I said, I will go. 
“Not if [can help it,” Avice replied. 
{nd thereupon I left her, and skated away to 
‘ave Mr. Piteairn had commenced instructing 
Giles, being eager to broach to him what had just 
oe ai. I hardly doubted that he would con- 
nt, Lhad a fair, though net a large property ; 
“é I had seen nothing in Mr. Pitcairn that I 
aeht likely to interfere with consideration for 
s da u shter’s affections. ye 
W ah [ came up to him Mr. Pitcairn was ab- 
hed in his task as an instructor. 
- Nothing easier, Giles, after a little persever- 
Lift your left leg—so—well in front of 
vnd cross it over your right; now incline 
hody boldly to the right, and try to make a 
lo on the right leg.’ 
- Just say it all over again,” Giles returned. 
Mr. Piteairn repeated his remarks. 
Phereupon Giles raised his left leg, and stood 


‘Let me give you an impetus,” Mr. Pitcairn 
1d he pushed him gently from behind, an 


said; a 


‘tion which resulted in Giles going forward 
ne leg some two yards, with an inclination 
the left rather than to the right, and measur- 
- his length on the ice at the end of the at- 


gl 


Mr. Piteairn picked him up. 
ot hurt, I hope?” he said. ‘* You should 


hove got vour left leg well over your right, put- 
ting it down, of course, whenever you feel your- 





self falling.” 
“Oh, i though I was to keep it up all the 
time,” Giles observed. 
““Exeuse me, Mr. Piteairn,” I interrupted ; 
“T have something important to mention to you.” 
‘In one moment, ny dear Sir,” Mr. Pitcairn 
ined; ‘*as soon as [ have put Giles into the 
Now, Giles, look here ;” and Mr. Pitcairn, 
hrowing his left leg across his right, illustrated 
the outside edge on the right foot by describing a 
circle, inclining toward the latter side always, and 
putting his left foot down to the outside of his 
right repeatedly, for Giles’s instruction. ‘* You 
see, by throwing the left foot well over you get 
the inclination,” he said. ‘* Now try again.” 
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few days after my arrival in London I received a 


| letter from Mr. Pitcairn, which thoroughly con- 





firmed what Avice had rather hinted than stated. 
Mr. Pitcairn reiterated his great regret that cir- 
cumstances should have occurred to cut short my 
visit, and expressed a hope that I should revisit 
Gloucestershire when the first unpleasantness had 
worn off. He added that, partly though not 
wholly, he had acted in the matter on the advice 
of Cuthbert. 

Doubt after this, of course, was ridiculous. It 
was, perhaps, just as well that Cuthbert at pres- 
ent was away from town, as I might have gone 
to his rooms in my hot anger, and an irreparable 
quarrel have ensued somehow. As it was, I ad- 
mit that for several hours I tried to devise some 
scheme or other of revenge. Perhaps his club 
might take it up as an ungentlemanly transac- 
tion ; and I seriously meditated bringing his con- 
duct before the committee of the Chesterfield, an 
association particularly strict respecting the hon- 
orable conduct of its members, Unfortunately, 
on consideration, it was apparent that the pub- 
lication of the matter would inevitably make me 
ridiculous, as I should have to state that Mr. 
Dean, having induced Mr. Bernard, both mem- 
bers of this club, to accompany him down into 
Gloucestershire on the understanding that he was 
to recommend him to a young lady, had recom- 
mended somebody else. This would never do ; 
and, express the thing however I could, it al- 
ways appeared to me that the members of the 
club, when they discussed it, would use terms 
which made my share in the matter a supremely 
absurd one. ‘* What vile creatures men were !” 
I said to myself. ‘‘ After all, the lover in ‘ Mand’ 
was right”—I had often criticised that very cross- 
grained hero unfavorably—‘“‘ we men are a little 
hard. Why,” I said to myself, ‘‘ here was a case 
where, though one member had behaved most 
dishonorably, and another member’s happiness 
had, in consequence, been ruined for life, I felt 
instinctively that if the latter laid the matter be- 
fore his club, the boast of which was its punctil- 
ious honor, he would simply become its laughing- 
stock; and the other member's name would, with- 
out the least demur, be retained on the books.” 
I felt that I despised my species. ‘* Oh, for a 
lodge in some vast wilderness !” I said to myself; 
and the idea of Father Ignatius’s projected mon- 


| astery in the Black Mountains occurred to me. 


+] daren't throw the left foot over,” Giles re- | 


ned; ‘at least I can’t.” 

‘Well, go on till you can,” Mr. Pitcairn re- 
plied 

Giles thereupon commenced a series of feeble 
ttempts to ** get round,” diversified with fre- 
quent falls and much bodily anguish. Meantime 
| told Mr. Piteairn what had occurred, and ask- 
ed his consent. ‘Tomy considerable surprise, he 
refused it. 

‘Tam very sorry,” he’said. ‘* During the last 

lay or two I have suspected that something of 

ekind was going on. I hope we shall continue 
friends.” 

I pressed him for reasons. 

“My dear Sir,” Mr, Pitcairn said, cutting a 

e three, ‘I am not bound to give you my 
us. I very much regret that this has hap- 
pened. 

“You will allow me to say good-by to your 
"I said. 

Mr. Pitcairn gave a hesitating consent, and at 
the same time suggested that I should at least 
stay to dinner. But I declined, and returning to 
Avice, acquainted her with the stoppage which 

r father had put on our designs. I am afraid I 
was not as much distressed as I should have been 
t the look of disappointment which came over 
her face, and at the tears which rose into her 
large eves. I was, however, decidedly put out 
by the explanation she gave of her fathe.’s con- 


laughter, 








‘I did not expect he would refuse, but I am 
not surprised. It is Cuthbert’s doing.” 

“Cuthbert’s!” I said. ‘** It can not be. 

* But I know it is,” Avice returned. 

‘* Cuthbert is the soul of honor and friendship,” 
Isaid. ‘* What proof have you?” 

‘I should not have made the assertion if I 
had not some proof with which to support it,” 
she replied. 

“I can not believe Cuthbert would act in such 

Way until it is proved against him.” 

_“* You believe in me no more,” Avice answer- 
ed, “* than a lawyer does in a witness. Perhaps 

‘pas refusal came from some penetration into 

aracter, You do not care for me so much as 

1 do for your friend.” 

I was beginning to repudiate this statement, 
‘hen Mr. Pitcairn skated up to us. 

* Avice,” he said, ‘* I have just been under the 
painful necessity, for reasons which appear satis- 
‘ctory to myself, of refusing my consent to an 
agement between you and Mr. Bernard. I 

< that, as Mr. Bernard proposes to leave us 


' 


at ole, your interview had better close.” 
Avice, a little offended still, held out her hand. 
kK it, bent over it, shook hands in a some- 


What suff fashion with Mr. Pitcairn, and then 

irted. 
It is needless to say that the train which con- 
veyed me to London cony eyed a miserable man. 
‘addition to love, friendship seemed about to 
ve tost to me, and the double blow was a cruel 
one. One feels very foolish usually when one’s 
fave rite hero is thrown down from his pedestal, 
and made to look ridiculous in the mire. But I 
was too wretched to be annoyed by this view of 
“ie matter, I think I may say it was not for 
myself I was annoyed so much as for my friend, 
oat so much kindness, agreeableness, and clev- 
mess should have been but a deception; that 
en Cuthbert Dean, the soul of honor, should 
ave gone the way of the rest of the world, and 
ave shown himself deceitful and a double-deal- 
1 could still hardly believe it; but a very 


}, 


To one of my friends at the Chesterfield I did, 
indeed, confide the matter. ‘The result was that 
my affair down in Gloucestershire began to be a 
a club joke against me about two days afterward, 
and continued to be one for a month or so, till 
it was worn threadbare by reiteration. As acon- 


| sequence, I objected to my species more and more, 


| and took to discovering out-of-the-way places of 





refreshment, where men dined whom [| never saw 


| any where else. 


After I had spent a month in this very unpleas- 
ant manner I received a call one day. Formerly 
the non-occurrence, instead of the occurrence of 
this event, had been noteworthy, for when I was in 
good spirits I was popular, and had many friends. 
But now, the joke against me having been worn 
out, or, as I think now, but did not think then, 
the men seeing that the affair was really to me 
too painful for a jest, 1 did not get much of their 
society; only a few intimate sympathizers at- 
tempted to svothe my melancholy, and dropped 
in at rare intervals. 

This time, however, the visitor came up much 
more quickly than usual—indeed, very rapidly. 
Looking up from the chair where I passed hour 
after hour of, I am afraid, weak and idle despond- 
ency, I recognized Mr. Giles. He staid with 
me half an hour, and his visit was, beyond all 
comparison, the most aggravating one I ever un- 
derwent. He was in boisterous spirits. He eyi- 
dently was annoyed because I was not in boister- 
ous spirits. 

Had he learned the outside edge? I languidly 
asked. 

Yes, he could do it splendidly ; and he exem- 
plified the attitude on my carpet. I have since 
learned that he has not the remotest idea of it 
with one foot, and hardly any with the other. 

Had he only just left the Pitcairns? I inquired. 

Only lately. 

Was Mr. Pitcairn well? 

Very well. By-the-way, in confidence, as I 


| seemed interested, there was every probability 
| that he would before long become a married man. 


} 


| Giles here laughed. 


Avice Pitcairn—did I recollect her? Generally 
thought pretty and interesting. 

Indeed! I said. A positive engagement, might 
I ask? 

Well, not exactly a positive engagement: he 
had not gone so far that he could be liable for 
breach of promise. Dangerous thing to go so 
far with a girl. I seemed put out—perhaps I 
had been the defendant some time or other in a 
breach-of-promise case, or the plaintiffeven. Mr. 
He begged pardon for al- 
luding to the subject. 

At this point I confess I lost patience. I 
sprang up. 

** Your conversation is rude and annoying,” I 
said; and I was going on to express my senti- 
ments in the same free manner, but Mr. Giles 
had himself risen, and was already descending 
my stairs with greater rapidity even than he had 
climbed them. A sudden anxiety took posses- 
sion of my mind that his precipitation would re- 
sult in a fall; but rushing out upon the landing, 
I saw that Giles had already reached the bottom, 
and was passing out through the door. I shout- 
ed, ‘* Good-morning !” repentant of my rudeness ; 
but Giles did not reply. He was half-way down 
the street already. 

I was left in worse plight than ever. Hitherto 
I had only blamed fortune; and the hope that, 
notwithstanding our little quarrel, Avice was 
thinking of me in the quiet Gloucestershire man- 
or-house, as I was of her in the crowded streets 
of London, had been some consolation. 
now Avice was false as I was faithful. 





| vancement of his own reputation. 


ant predicament always; insult, as it were, add- } 


ed to injury; despair, too, instead of hope ; fur, 
till Giles’s visit, hope had lingered with me. [ 
had hitherto still hoped against hope, clinging to 
the idea that the obstacle to our engagement was, 
after all, one of the ordinary crosses of love; but 
now matters seemed serious indeed. All, in fact, 
was over. Lost to me forever was the desire of 
my remaining days—the only thing that, youth 
being now nigh spent, seemed sweet between me 
and the grave. Lost was the fair pure English 
girl whom | had hoped to 


Bear with me smiling through the shocks of life; 


and that with the loss of love should be involved 
the loss of friend seemed to me harder still. Only 
for a few days, however, I Jay in this abyss of 
despondency. I then received a letter trom Avice, 
which very decidedly established the fact that Mr. 
Giles had a tendency to gasconade. She said 
that she wrote with great hesitation, inasmuch 
as she was compelled to do it without her fa- 
ther'’s knowledge. But she thought I ought to 


| be prevented from receiving any false impression 


that her marriage to Mr. Giles was forthcoming. 
Mr. Giles had stated his intention of visiting me in 
London (of that visit, and of what occurred at it, 
the reader has been informed), and she knew that 
he was a little addicted to exaggeration; and his 
wild statements were generally made to the ad- 
But I was 
to remember, Avice said, that she was a girl of 
her word; and having passed that, she would 
keep it (so far as remaining single for my sake 
went), unless I would release her. And even 
if I did release her, she would not accept Mr. 
Giles. 

With this the letter ended; but there was in- 
closed (it was February by this time) the first 


| flower of the year—a snow-drop. 


I gazed at the snow-drop for about three-quar- 


| ters of an hour, and then placed it in water in a 


vase on the mantel-piece. It refreshed my eves 
much during the day, till toward evening | went 


| Out to dine, revisiting, for the first time for many 


days, the Chesterfield. My reappearance there 
pleased my friends, who welcomed me, and con- 


| gratulated me on the improvement in my spirits. 


' came toward me, holding out his hand. 


When [ returned to my room the first object 
I saw, on opening my door, was a man with his 
back partly turned toward me deliberately ex 
amining my snow-drop, which he had taken out 
of the vase. Looking again, I recognized Cuth- 
bert. ‘This was coolness, indeed; and my feel- 
ings rose to a height of fury compared to which 
those I had lately entertained toward Giles in the 
same apartments were the milk of human kind- 
ness. 

Cuthbert had turned as I entered, and now 
But I 
stood still, folding my arms, in an attitude of re- 
jection as dignitied as it is possible to conceive. 
Cuthbert stopped, and his face wore a look of 


} genuine astonishment. 








But | words, to marry him. 


**Yon act well, Sir,” I said; “but it won't 
do. I have learned lately not to be surprised at 
very remarkable circumstances ; but I confess I 
am surprised at vour insolence in visiting these 
rooms. Allow me to add that the sooner you 
are out of them the better.” 

**You compliment me on my powers of act- 
ing,” Cuthbert said, taking up a very uncon- 
strained position in front of my fire-place; ** but 
I think that it is you who have missed your vo- 
cation in not going on the stage—on the trans- 
pontine stage, at least. However, I partly guess 
the cause of your denunciations. Now let us 
have an armistice, and come down with me to- 
morrow to Gloucestershire. You have been mis- 
taken.” 

**Can you clear yourself?” I said, eagerly. 

**Come and see,” Cuthbert said, tranquilly. 
**And now let me tell you of my wanderings. 
I have been abroad, as you know.” And set- 
tling himself in my easiest chair, Cuthbert began 
to talk of a foreign tour he had just been making 
fluently and easily; and inasmuch as from his 
manner I saw that he at all events hoped to vin- 
dicate himself, and as I had some idea on my 
part that our journey of to-morrow would lead to 
something better even than restored friendship, 
I too sat down, and listened affably. 

It was exhilarating on our arrival next day to 
meet Avice in the avenue, accompanied by Giles. 
But a shy look that she gave me when we shook 
hands reassured me. It was a look that indi- 
cated much more pleasure than did that with 
which Giles regarded Cuthbert. So red did 
Giles grow, and so confused did he seem, that I 
noted his embarrassment even while I drank the 
look of Avice’s eves. By this time Mr. Pitcairn 
appeared in the avenue, and came up to us, not 
looking over well pleased when he recognized 
me. However, he made a shift to be agreeable, 
and remarked that he was afraid February would 


| go without another frost. 


**T hope the winter is gone in other ways,” 
Cuthbert said. ‘* As we are all here together, I 
may as well force matters to a general explana- 
tion at once. When I recommended Mr. Giles 
to you, Pitcairn, as a son-in-law, in place oi my 
friend Bernard, on the sole ground that the 
former was the richer, you ought not to have 
divulged by whom the recommendation was 
made.” 

“Perhaps I ought not,” Mr. Pitcairn said, 
reddening; ‘‘it was careless on my part. But 
don’t vou think this conversation had better be 
dropped? It is not upon your recommendation 
that I urge my daughter to accept Mr. Giles, 
but upon my own.” 

‘¢ Please do not go, Miss Pitcairn,” Cuthbert 
said. Avice staid. ‘*When I recommended 
Mr. Giles to you I did so in sincerity, supposing 
it very possible that your daughter might be will- 
ing to place herself in a position to give him an- 
nual instructions in the outside edge—in other 
But it seems she is un- 


A pleas- | willing still.” 


| chise me on my own grounds,” 
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“Against my wisaes- 
wishes for her welfare.” 

**You mean that, there being two candidates 
for your daughter's hand, one rich, the other only 
fairly endowed in that direction, you prefer the 
former.” 

**It is very cool of you thus publicly to cate- 
Mr. Piteairn 
** But for our relationship and friendship, 


I should stigmatize your conduct in stronger 
terns.’ 


Cuthbert interrupted : 

**T am surprised at you, Pitcairn. You are 
a decent fellow generally, and yet vou are vield- 
ing to the unrighteous Mammon in a most inex- 
cusable manner. You want to force Giles on 
your daughter, because he will be able to buy a 
large property in the county.” s 

** I wish her to marry him,” Mr. Piteairn said, 
coldly + 
cease.” 

“*If I acted on your last wish,” Cuthbert said, 
“and Avice acted on your first, and acted, after 


against my strong 


said, 


**and also that this conversation should 


| what has occurred, as I should know. most re 


luctantly, you would repent it to the last day of 


| your life.” 


** And how so, Sir?” Mr. Piteairn said. 

“That tifty thousand pounds, which is Giles’s 
great attractiveness, would be reduced,” Cuth- 
bert answered, ‘‘to a small annuity, enough to 
enable Giles to buy a pair of skates now and 
then as a luxury; but not more than enough.” 

** Nonsense! nonsense!” Mr, Piteairn said. 
**You are wrong, my good man, Isn't he, Giles?” 

Giles, who had stood biting the end of his 
stick during this dialogue, replied in a 
hang-dog manner, 

** Not entire ly so, I suppose,” 

“You speak truly for once,” i, 
regarding Giles rather severely. ** L'il explain. 
A very large sum of money, double exactly of 
what Giles will have, was left to me by an uncle 
of both of us, who, preferring me, lett me every 
penny of his property. I thought this unjust, 


very 


Cuthbert said 


, and I have, therefore, in my possession a deed 


of gift making over half this sum to Giles when 
he comes of age. That is his prospective prop- 
erty. Now, if he proceeds in this affair any 
further, I shall simply destroy that deed of gift. 
What do you say, Giles ?” 

** Why, that the matter must be given up, of 


, course,” Giles returned without hesitation. 


** Very well,” Cuthbert said; and turning to 
me, ‘* You understand, old fellow, I hope, why 
I recommended Giles. From a citcumstance 
which happened to me once, by reason of which 
I shall remain unmarried through life, I con- 


| ceived the desirability of proving a wife before 


| decomposition. 


she is chosen. I have done as much for you.” 

** And a very humorous way you seem to have 
of settling the matrimonial arrangements of my 
family,” Mr. Pitcairn said. ‘Don’t think T 
shall full in with your ideas for one ;” 
went angrily into the house by himself. 

‘* There'll only be a few light March frosts 
before the flowers,” Cuthbert said. Avice was 
weeping. 

But she is now Mrs. Bernard, and does not 
weep, I think, much more than most people. 


and he 


GHOST-SEEING. 


WeE find quite an interesting account of ghost- 
seeing in the pages of a work entitled ** Arcana 
of Spiritualism,” and a still more interesting ex- 
planation of why ghosts are sometimes seen. The 
author of the work says that ghosts are nothing 
more than a luminous, gaseous tlame that arises 
from all bodies, and especially those undergoing 
‘These emanations, he says, are 


| of so ethereal a nature that only persons of pecul- 


iar organizations can see them, unless, on some 
occasions, where they are present in great force. 
Of course, in grave-yards, for instance, it *‘ takes 


| no great stretch of fancy to shape the upright, 


| luminous, waving cloud into human form.” 


The 
author pronounces this a simple fact in chemistry, 
and thinks it singular that from it should have 
arisen all the unbelievable stories of ghosts and 
hobgoblins which float through people's brains 
and terrify them ; all ** having no more existence 
than a wisp of flame or fog-like cloud.” A sin- 
gular instance is given as happening in Germany, 
in a locality known as Pfetiel’s Garden, at Col- 
mar. Pfettel will be remembered as the blind 
German poet, and he had engaged a young cler- 
gyman named Billing as his amanuensis. ‘The 
poet was always led by his amanuensis when he 
walked out, which was most frequently in his 
garden. After a time Pfeffcl remarked that ev- 
ery time they came to a particular spot in the 
garden Billing’s arm trembled, and he manifested 
uneasiness. Some conversation about it finally 
occurred, when the young clergyman reluctantly 
stated that as often as they passed that spot cer- 
tain sensations attacked him, which he could not 
overcome, and which he always experienced at 
places where human bodies were buried. When 
he came to such places at night he saw strange 
sights. With a view to cure this man of his de- 
lusion, the poet returned with him to the garden 
that night; and, when near enough, Billing said 
he saw what at first appeared to be a white, im- 
material flame, which then took the form of a 
woman—one arm laid across the body, the other 
hanging down, wavering, or at rest, the feet ele- 
vated about two hand-breadths above the ground. 
Pfeffel walked up to it, as the young man would 
not, and struck through the spot with his cane ; 
but the spectre did not move nor alter. It was 
as when one strikes a stick through a flame: the 
fiery shape always recovered the same form. 
Many others also saw it, and quite a sensation 
was created ; and at last Pfeffel had the place dug 
up, when a skeleton was found, covered with 
quick-lime, as inime of pestilence. The: bones 
were taken out, the hole filled up, and the spectre 
was never seen again, 
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‘ g as i : re nota pel 
( the graceful man, small and slim in figure, 
} ned eves and ¢ cee features giving 

i nT thata mpanied the songs, ¢ 
gs that accompanied the music. 
Dr the home of much of the na- 
tive t t that afterward found its way to En 
zl nd there were some—Lady Morgan 
‘ ly —wl ‘Evenings’ drew together 
t and vhich that city has been 
als f I write a Memory of 
‘Sy | gan,’ I may have something 
to ft brill of those evenings, al 
th rh the is now ) there were tw ** societies’ 
vhich rarely mingled the one with the other. In 
Ireland it never has been as in England, where 


ferences seldom interrupt private inter- 











course 1 e cordial friendships exist be- 
tween persons of very opposite opinions in both 
religion and politics But the poet Moore 

in infiue e” that rendered powerless, fi 

time, the evil spirit of Party; and it was not dif f- 
ficult, on such occasions as that I describe, to 
attract around him all that was most eminent 
and distinguished in the Irish capital. I was 





a hero-worshiper, as I have 
day to this; and though he was to 
art,” I his cordial re 


then very yo 
been from that 
me *’a star é 











remember 














ception with an amount of gratitude that time has 
neither lessened nor weakened, It is a great priv- 
ile » belief that I may repay some portion of 
th varly fifty years after it was contrac ted. 

Among the guests on the evening to which I 
mal pecial reference were the poet's father, 
mother, and sister—the sister to whom he was 
so fervently attached. The father was a plain, 
homely man:;* nothing more, and assuming to 
be nothing more, than a Dublin tradesman. The 
mother evidently possessed a far higher mind. 
She, too, was retiring and unpretending; like 
her great son in features—with the same gentle 
yet sparkling eye, flexible and smiling mouth, 

id — and conciliating manners. It was to 

» learned; long afterw wd. how deep was the af 
‘ tion a it existed in the poet's heart for these 


he bore them 
how earnest the respect with which he invariably 
treated them—nay, how elevated was the pride 

with which he regarded them from first to last. 
The sister, Ellen, I believe, slightly de- 
formed ; t the memory to me is that of a 
small, » woman, with one shoulder ** out.” 
The expression of her countenance betokened 
suffering, having that peculiar ‘* sharpness” which 
usually accompanies continuous bodily ailment. t 
I saw more of her some years afterward, and knew 
that her mind and disposition were essentially lov- 
able. She was the poet's friend as well as sister. 
To the mother—Anastasia Moore, née Codd, 
descended, homely, and almost unedu- 


a humbly 
cated womant—Moore gave intense respect and 


yw fer the love 


relatives—h 








was, 





* Mra. Moore—writing to me in May, 1864—told me 
I had a wrong impre esion a8 to Moore's father; that he 
was * handsor ne, full of fun, and with good manners.” 
Moore calls'him “ one of Nature’s gentlemen.” 









+ Mrs. Moore wrote to me that here also I had a 
wrong im - ani on. “She was only a little grown out 
in one shot but with good health. Her expression 
was f¢ adie: 4 it suffering *“ Dear Ellen,” she added, 
“was the elight of every one who knew her—sang 
eweetl vice very like her broth« rs. She died 
s grief of my loving heart 

rn in Wexford, where her father ke “pta 

aoa Moore used to say, playfully, that he 
8 ¢ rder to dig y his occupation, i pro- 
When on his way to Bannow, in 

5 to spend.a few dave with his friend, Thomas 
Bove r line gentleman of the good old school— 
h 5 sit to the house of his maternal grand- 


g, **could be more humble 
\ ‘little low house that remains to tell 


he says, 





ise in the summer of 1864, It is 





still a sm ul shop,” situate in the old corn- 
market of W ex fc The rooms are more than usual- 
ly “quaint.” Here Mrs. Moore lived until within a few 
weeks of the birth of her illustrious son. We are grat- 


ified to record that, at our sugggstion, a tablet has been 
pl wed over the entrance door, stating, in few words, 
the fact that mare the mother was born and lived, and 
that to this house the poct came, on the 26th Angust, 
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[ALI 


from the time that reason dawn- 
uur of her death. To her he 
in 1793 ), ending thus: 
e all but 11] endure, 
» ill ‘as—Tuom \s Moore.” 
ith of his fame, when society drew 
time, and the highest and best in 
eted a portion of his leisure, with her 
esponded so regularly that at her death 
‘ ed (so Mrs. Moore told me) four thou- 
i of his letters. Never, according to the state- 
t of Earl Russell, did he pass a week without 
twice, except while absent in Ber- 
n franks were not to be obtained, and 
ere costly. When a world had tend- 
ered to him its homage, still the homely woman 
lis ++ darling mother,” to whom he trans- 
od a record of his cares and triumphs, anx- 
ti d hopes, as if he considered—as I verily 
believe he did consider—that to give her pleasure 
ief enjoyment of his life. His sister 





e his first letter 














stages W 











s the ch 





‘excellent Nell” — occupied only a second 
place in his heart: while his father received as 
much of his respect as if he had been the hered- 
tary representative of a line of kings. All 

s life long ** he continued,” according to one of 
the most valued of his correspondents, ‘* amidst 
the pleasures of the world, to preserve his home 


me true and genuine, as they were 
" ‘o his mother he writes of all 
and *e. ies; to her he opens his heart 
atural and innocent fullness; tells her of 
at or small, that, interesting him, 
must interest her—from his introduction to the 


fireside aftec 


3 tacts 





Py and his visit to Niagara, to the acquisi- 
of a pencil-case, and the purchase of a pock- 
andkerchief. ** You, dear mother,” he writes, 





see neither 


frivolity nor egotism in these 


” Evider 


es of his deep love and veneration for 


his mother are suf 
ficiently abundant. 
I add to them one 
more. The neph- 
ew of Mrs. Moore, 
Charles Murray, 
recently gave to 
measmall Ms. vol 


ume ofearly poems, 


‘written out” for 
his mother (it has 
no date); itis thus 
prefaced : 

‘**For her who 


wasthecriticofmy | 
first infant produc- 

tions I have tran- 

ribed the few lit- | 
essays that fol- 

The smile 

of her approbation 

and the tear of her 
affection were the 
earliest rewards of 

my lisping num- q 
bers; and however ; 
the efforts of my 
maturer powers 

may aspire to the 
applause of a less 

partial judge, still 

will the praises 

ge she bestows 

ede aver, far dear- 

, tomy mind than any. The critic praises from 
ad head—the mother praises from the heart. 
With one it is a tribute of the judg gment ; with 
the other it is a gift from the Soul.’ 


| Le 





ther, ‘* I have been able to 
make his latter days tran- 
quil and comfortable.” 
When sitting beside his 
death-bed (in 1825) he was 
relieved by a burst of tears 
and prayers. and by ‘“‘a 
sort of confidence that the 
Great and Pure Spirit 
above us could not be oth- 
erwise than pleased at 
what He saw passing in 
my mind."* 

When Lord Wellesley 
(Lord Lieutenant), after 
the death of the father, 
proposed to continue the 
half-pay tothe sister, Moore 
declined the offer, al- 
though he adds, ‘*God 
knows how useful such aid 
would be to me, as God 
alone knows how I am to 
support all the burdens now 
heaped upon me ;” and his 
wife was planning how 

‘they might be able to do 


with one servant,’ that 
they might be the better 


able to assist his mother. 
The poet was born at 
the corner of Aungier 
Street, Dublin, on the 28th 
of May, 1779, and died at 









THOMAS MOORE, 


de fle y a ee has gate, 


Sloperton on the 25th of 
February,* 1852, at the age 


of seventy-two, What a 
full life it was! Industry 
a fellow-worker with Gen- 


ius for nearly sixty years 
He was a sort of 
** show-child” almost from 


his birth, and could barely 

walk when it was jestingly said of him he passed 
all his nights with 
lisped in numbers, 
most his earliest 


fairies on the hills 
for the numbers came. 


castle by some of 


his 


Vv 


master 
years 


fied 


\ In 1797 
\ **man of mark” 
\ the University. 
nineteen, he 
made ‘ 
ble progress’ 
translating 
Odes of 


vas 


Prince 


his abilities,” 


ty." 


ed work, 
by Thomas Little,” 
and perhaps merited, condemnation. 


Tat 


P— 


—/L. “ fu flours fou and wu. deat, 


plaen 


jbo uptg Are , ee 
‘Lives 
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FAC-SIMILE OF MOORE'S HANDWRITING. 


In 1806 Moore’s father received, through the 
interest Lord Moira, the post of Barrack 
master in Dublin, and thus became independ- 
ent. In 1815 ‘* retrenchment” deprived him of 
that office, and he was placed on half-pay. The 
family had to seek aid from the son, who entreated 
them not to despond, but rather to thank Provi- 
dence for having permitted them to enjoy the 
fruits of office so long, till he (the son) was “in 
a situation to keep them in comfort without it.” 
‘Thank Heaven,” he writes afterward of his fa- 


1835, when in the zenith of his fame, to render homage 
to her memory. He thus writes of her and her birth- 
place in his “ Notes” of that year: ‘* One of the noblest- 
minded, as well as most warm-hearted, of all God's 


creatures was born under that lowly roof.” (I have 
used the words “at our suggestion,” but, in fact, it 


was at our sole cost that the tablet was so placed. We 
had thought it in better taste to erect it by subscrip- 
tion; but the attempt to raise money for the purpose 
was a failure.) 

* The book is written in a somewhat boyish hand— 
that of Moore in his youth. On a fly-leaf, in the later 
hs — re the poet, is this passage : “* Very juvenile poems, 
indeec 


| 
| 


quote three of the dearest of his friends. Thus 
writes Lisle Bowles of Thomas Moore, in allu- 
sion to these early poems— 
“Like Israel's incense, laid 
Upon unholy earthly shrines :” 
“Who, if in the unthinking gavety of premature 
eaies he joined the sirens, has made nyt 





At a grand dinner given to him in Dub lin (his fa. 
the ‘rand mother being both present), on o he alth of 
Mr. Moore senior being given, Moore said: “If I de- 
serve (which I can not persuade myself I do) one-half of 
the honors you hav : this day heaped upon me, to him, 
and to the educati on which he strug, gle > hard to give 
me, I owe it all. es, gentlemen, to him and to an ad 
mirable mother—one of the warme st hearts even this 
land of warm hearts ever produced—whose highest 
ambition for her son has ever been that independent 
and unbought approbation of her « ountrymen, which, 
“oo Paes + lives this day to witness,” 

ind in arl fa many s Memoir the date g 
the 26th February: but Mrs. Moore alte Ae it aay te 
” to me) to Fe ears 25. ‘ 

On the 9th of April, 1795, at 
Catholics in Dublin, the youth Thomas Moore made a 
speech. On that day Moore headed a large body of 
students of the University, and presented an address 





a meeting of Roman 





THE BIRTH-PLACE OF 


‘He 
Al- 
memory was his having been 

; crowned king of a 


play - fellows. 
At his first school 
he was the show- 
hoy of the school- 
*: at thirteen 
old he had 
written poetry that 
attracted and justi- 
admiration. 
he was a 
at 
In 
1798, at the age of 
had 
* considera- 
in 
the 
Anacre- 
on; and in 1800 he 
* patronized” 
and flattered by the 
of Wales, 
who was ‘ happy 
to know a man of 
and 
**hoped they might 
have many oppor- 
tunities of enjoying 
each other's socie- 


His earliest print- 
** Poems 
has been the subject of much, 
Of Moore's 
own feeling in reference to these compositions 
of his thoughtless boyhood it may be right to 


| eloquent, and impressive : 


| more 





THOMAS MOORE. 


amends by a life of the strictest virtuo 
ety, equally exemplary as the husband, the father, 
and the man; and, as far _ the muse is con 
cerned, more ample amends, by melodies as sweet 
as Scriptural and sacred, and by weaving a t: 
of the richest Oriental colors which faithful 
fection and pity’s tear have consecrated to all 
ages.” This is the statement of his friend Rog- 
ers: ‘*So heartily has Moore repented of hay- 
ing published ‘ Little's Poems’ that I have seen 
him shed tears—tears of deep contrition—when 
we were talking of them.” And thus writes 
Jeffrey : : ** He has long ago redeemed his error; 
in all his later works he appears as the eloquent 
champion of purity, fidelity, and delicacy, not 
, less than of justice, liberty, and honor.” ~ 
I allude to his early triumphs only to show 
that, while they would have “spoiled” nine men 
out of ten, they failed to taint the character of 
Moore. His modest estimate of himself was 
from first to last a leading feature in his chara: 
ter. Success never engendered egotism ; honors 
never seemed to him only the recompense 0 f ile 
sert: he largely magnified the favors he recei 


us propri- 








and seemed to consider as mere ‘‘ nothings” tl 


and the benefits lie con- 
That was his great characteristic 

his life. I have myself evidence to adduce or 
this head. In illustration I print a letter I re 
ceived from Moore, dated ** Sloperton, Novem- 


ber 29, 1843 


services he rendered, 
ferred, 


“My prar Mr. Haut,—I am really and truly ashar 

of myself for having let so many acts of kindness 
your part remain unnoticed and unacknowledged on 
mine. But the world seems determined to make 1 
aman of letters in more senses than one, and aln 
every day brings me such an influx of epistles { 
mere strangers that friends hi ardly ever get a lint 
me. My friend Washington Irving used t : 
much easier to get a book from Moore than a k 
But this has not been the case, I am sorry to Sa) 
late ; for the penny-post has become the sole chann 
my inspirations. How am I to thank you suffi 
for all your and Mrs. Hall's kindness tome? She must 
come down here when the summer arrives, 1 be 
thanked a quattr’ occhi—a far better way of than 
than at such a cold distance. Your letter to the! 
Repealers was far too good and wise and gentle 
have much effect upon such Rantipoles.”™* 























The house is Aungier Street I have pictured. 
I visited it in 1864, and again in 1869, It was 
then, and still is, as it was in 1779, the dwelling 
of a grocer—-altered only in so far as that a 
bust of the poet is placed over the door, and the 
fact that he was born there is recorded on a mar- 
ble tablet.+ May no modern ‘improvement 
ever touch it! 


“The great Emathian conqueror bid sp soi 
The house of Pind: arus, when temple and towé 
Went to the ground.’ 


This humble dwelling of the humble tradesman 


to Henry Grattan. Moore's ae was ener 
it was a fervid det 
“emancipation,” of which he was all his life long 
earnest advocate. The following is a passage ! 
that speech: “In declaring their sensatiot 6 on 
day, at this important period, the youth of Ire . 
nation’s rising sun, bursting from these clot ids of i a 
otry, opacity, ~and darkness, with which they | 
envelope d—give you—give Ireland—a solemn inst 
of uncorrupted honor and pure integrity; a! 
at which the Minister of Britain, in hi s pl 
power, must stand appalled, and conclude th it 
ing, as well as the passing generation,’ um 
voice—the voice of reason and justice —for y 
cipation—that basis of liberty, that pledge ot de 
Alluding to a Letter I had printed concernine 
Irish agitation for Repeal of the Union. 
t I regret to say it was so record led. 
white marble slab, had the fact of his 
house engraved upon it, and obtained the § 
the owner of the house to put it over the doo 
the expense of so fixing it. In Ley on 
house, I found, to my surprise and in 
it had been removed. On my inquiring co That 
cupier the cause of this outrage, he 
me that when the house was rep? ainte a he 
and had not thought it worth while to restore 
asked him if he would do so on my pa 
but he declined to give me any promi t 
I endeavored to induce him to give me ba 
but that also he refused to do. 
I trust this note will draw the attention te 
pony “intercessor” to the disereditable “vlish- 
and that an Irishman will do what I, as an Eng 
man, failed to do. 














coo 


took it 


ving the 














SuppLemeNT, Marcu 18, 1871.] 


suse of which the poet speaks in so many 
+i ic parly letters and memoranda. Here, when 
ri hy | in years, he arranged a debating ‘socie- 
 oonsisting of himself and his father's two 
here he picked up a little Italian from 
» kindly old priest w ho had passed some time in 
te and obtained a ‘smattering of F rench ; 
nis tender mother watched over his boy- 
1 of his opening promise, and hope- 
t apprehensive, of his future ; here he and 
hic sister, “excellent Nell, acquired music, first 
n an old harpsichord, obtained by his father 
harge of a debt, and afterward on a piano, 





hood, proue 





n dist 

in disc! : 

‘ et which his loving mother had saved up all 
lither ne came—not less 


ti is pence. 
vet as fondly as ever—when college 
. eave him honors, and the Viceroy had 
weived him as a guest. 
In 1835 he records ** a visit to No. 12 Aungier 
treet. where I was born ;” *‘ visited every part of 
the small old yard and its appurten- 
neos: the small dark kitchen, where I used to 
iva my bread and milk; the front and drawing 
“the bedrooms and garrets—murmuring, 
ink, a grocer’s still!’” ‘* The many 
that eame rushing upon me while thus 
+ the house where the first twenty years 














ny lite were passed may be more easily con- 
‘1 than told.” He records, with greater 
than he did his visit to the Prince of 
Wales, his sitting with the grocer and his wife 
t their table, and drinking in a glass of their 
vine her and her husband's ‘‘ good health.” 
The he went, with all his ** recollections of the 
old bout him,” to a grand dinner at the 
Viet Lodge! 
I spring with a single line from the year 1822, 


chen I knew him first, to the year 1845, when 
inces enabled us to enjoy the long- 
Jooked-for happiness of visiting Moore and his 

ife in their home—Sloperton.* 
et was then in his sixty-fifth year, and 
|. in a great measure, retired from actual la- 
bor: indeed, it soon became evident to us that 
( for continuous toil no longer existed. 
Hay t was not absolutely needed; for, with 
nited wants, there was a sufficiency—s 


suflicienevy, however, for there were no 
means to procure either the elegancies or the lux- 
s which so frequently become necessaries, 


longing for which might have been ex- 
ne who had been the friend of peers 
I ie associate of princes, 

The forests and fields that surround Bowood, 
sion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, neigh- 

et’s humble dwelling ; the spire of the 
lage church—the church of Bromham—be- 
portals of which he now ‘‘ rests” —is 
ve adjacent trees. Laborers’ cottages 
red all about. They are a heavy and 

tive race, those peasants of Wiltshire ; 

a ing their neighbor had written books, 
»y could by no means get rid of the idea that 
vas the writer of ‘* Moore’s Almanack !” and 
ully eted him with a salutation, in 

es to receive in return some prognostic of the 

ther that might guide them in arrangements 
for seed-time and harvest. Once, when he had 
-wandering till midnight—he roused 
inmates of a cottage in search of a guide 
loperton, and tound he was close to his own 
gate. ‘*Ah, Sir,” said the peasant, ‘‘ that comes 
F ky-scraping !” 

He was fond of telling of himself such simple 
needotes as this; mdeed, I remember his say- 
ing that no public applause had ever given him 

much pleasure as a compliment from a half- 
couitryman, wno stood right in his path on 
tay in Dublin, and exclaimed, slightly alter- 
ing the words of Byron, ‘* Three cheers for Tom- 
r ie pote of all circles, and the darlint 





st his way 















sctual face, rich in expression, and that 
expression the sweetest, the most gentle, and the 
He had still in age the same bright 

r eve, the same gracious smile, the same 
save and winning manner, I had noticed as the 
attributes of his comparative youth: a forehead 
t remarkably broad or high, but singularly im- 
pressive, firm, and full, with the organs of music 
nd gavety large, and those of benevolence and 
greatly preponderating. Tenerani, 
king his bust, praised the form of his 
lhe nose, as observed in all his portraits, 
is somewhat upturned. Standing or sitting, 
head was invariably upraised, owing, per- 
ps, Mainly to his shortness of stature. He 
ad so much bodily activity as to give him the 
iracter of restlessness ; and no doubt that usu- 

- companiment of genius was eminently his. 
“s hair was, at tne time I speak of, thin and 
Y gray, and he wore his hat with the ‘‘ jaunty” 

‘ has been often remarked as a peculiarity 











the Irish. In qress, although far from slov- 
er hea ‘ e 2 ° 
he as by no means particular. Leigh 
25 £ of him in the prime of life, says: 





hea lis bony and full of character, with 
of wit large and radiant enough to trans- 
renologist. His eves are as dark and 
ou Would wish to see under a set of vine 
‘ils mouth generous and good-humored, 
ples.” Jeffrey, in one of his letters, 
: “*He is the sweetest-blooded, warm- 
happiest, hopefulest creature that 
rtune at defiance.” He writes also 
yaney of his spirits, and the inward 

s mind * and adds, ‘‘ There is nothing 
r bitter in his ordinary talk, but rather 
uid, ! nigh, boyish pleasantry, more like na- 
nN dis poetry.” This is the tribute of 
‘here is a manly frankness, with perfect 
od-breeding, about him, which is de- 
In 1835 this portrait of the poet was 
»y the American, N. P. Willis: ‘‘ His eves 


r tercourse was a result of his having quoted, 
‘!story of Ireland,” some stanzas from a poem 
a entitled ““Jerpoint Abbey”—privately 
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sparkle like a Champagne bubble; there is a 
kind of wintry red, of the tinge of an October 
leaf; that seems enameled on his cheek ;_his lips 
are delicately cut, slight, and changeable as an 
aspen; the slightly tossed nose confirms the fun 
of the expression; and altogether it is a face that 
sparkles, beams, radiates.” 

“The light that surrounds him is all from within.” 


He had but little voice; yet he sung with a depth 
of sweetness that eharmed all hearers: it was true 
melody, and told upon the heart as well as the 
ear. No doubt much of this charm was derived 
from association ; for it was only his own melo- 
dies he sung. It would be difficult to describe 
the effect of his singing.* I remember some one 
saying to me it conveyed an idea of what a mer- 
maid's song might be. ‘Thrice I heard him sing 


‘*As a beam oer the face of the waters may 





SLOPERTON, THE 


in 1822, once at Lady Blessing- 
Those who 


glow”—once 
ton’s, and once in my own house. 
can recall the touching words of that song, and 
unite them with the deep yet tender pathos of the 
music, will be at no loss to conceive the intense 
delight of his auditors. 

I occasionally met Moore in public, and once 
or twice at public dinners. One of the most 
agreeable evenings I ever passed was in 18530, at 
a dinner given to him by the members of ‘* The 
Literary Union.” That ‘* club” was founded in 
1829 by the poet Campbell. I may have to 


speak of it when I write a Memory of him. 
Moore was then in strong health, and in the ze- 
There were many men of mark 


Ile 


nith of his fame. 
about him—leading wits and men of letters. 
was full of life, 
sparkling and brill- 
iant in all he said, 
rising every now 


and then to say 
something that 
gave the héarers 


delight, and look- 
ing as if ‘dull 
care” had beenever 
powerless to check 
the overflowing of 
his soul. But al- 
though no bard of 
any age knew bet- 
ter how to 
‘“ Wreathe the bowl 
with flowers of 
soul,” 

he had acquired 
the power of 
self-restraint, and 
could *‘ stop” when 
the glass was cir 
culating too free- 
by.T 

Moore sat for his 
portrait to Shee, 
Lawrence, New- 
ton, Maclise, Mul- 
vany, and Rich 
mond, and to the 
sculptorsTenerani, 
Chantry, Kirk,and 
Moore. On one 
occasion of his 
sittings he says, ‘* Having nothing in my round 
potato face but what painters can not catch— 
mobility of character—the consequence is that a 
portrait of me can be only one or other of two 
disagreeable things—a caput mortuum or & cari- 
eature.” Richmond’s portrait was taken in 1843. 


THE GRAVE OF 





* In 1806 Lucy Aitken thus wrote of the young poet: 
“ He sung ussome of his own sweet little songs, set to 
his own music, and rendered doubly touching by a 
voice the most sweet, an utterance the most articulate, 
and expression the most deep and varied that I had 
ever witnessed.” 

+ At the memorable dinner of the Literary Fund, at 
which the good Prince Albert presided (on the 11th 
May, 1842), the two poets, Campbell and Moore, had to 
make speeches. The author of the “ Pleasures of 
Hope,” heedless of the duty that devolved upon him, 
had *‘ confused his brain.” Moore came on the evening 
of that day to our house; and I well remember the 
terms of deep sorrow and bitter reproach in which he 
spoke of the lamentable impression that one of the 
great authors of the age and country must have left on 
the mind of the royal chairman, then new among us. 

It is gratifying to record that the temptations to 
which the great lyric poet Thomas Moore was so oft- 
en and so peculiarly exposed were ever powerless for 
wrong. 





THOMAS MOORE, 


Moore says of it, ‘‘'The artist has worked won- 
ders with unmanageable faces such as mine.” 
Of all his portraits this is the one that pleases 
me best, and most forcibly recalls him to my re 
membrance. It is the one I have engraved at 
the head of this Memory. 

I soon learned to love the man. It was im- 
possible not to do so; for nature had endowed 
him with that rare but happy gift—to have pleas- 
ure in giving pleasure, and pain in giving pain ; 
while his life was, or at all events seemed to be, 
a practical comment on his own lines: 

“They may rail at this life; from the hour I began it 
I've found it a life full of kindness and bliss. 

I had daily walks with him at Sloperton—along 
his ** terrace-walk”—during our brief visit; I list- 
ening, he talking; he now and then asking ques- 
tions, but rarely speaking of himself or his books 





DWELLING OF THOMAS MOORE. 


h he 


Indeed, the only one of his poems to whi 
made any special reference was the ‘* Line 
the Death of Sheridan,” of which he said, ** That 
is one of the few things I have written of which 
I am really proud.” 

The anecdotes he told me were all of the class 
of those I have related—simple, unostentatious 
He has been frequently charged with the weak 
ness ef undue respect for the aristocracy. I never 
heard him, during the whole of our intercourse, 
speak of great people with whom he had been in- 
timate; never a word of the honors accorded to 
him; and certainly he never uttered a sentence 
of satire, or censure, or harshness concerning any 
one of his contemporaries. I remember his de- 
scribing with proud warmth his visit to his friend 
Boyse, at Ban- 
now, in the Coun 
ty of Wexford: 
the delight he en 
joyed at receiving 
the homage of 
bands of the peas- 
antry gathered to 
greet him; the 
arches of green 
leaves under which 
he passed ; and the 
dances with the 
pretty peasant girls 
—one in particu 
lar, with whom he 
led off a country 
dance. Would that 


those who fancied 


him a tuft-hunter 
could have heard 
him! they would 
have seen how 


really humble was 
his heart.* Ref 

erence to his Jou 

nal will show that 
ofall hiscontempo- 
raries 
he spoke of them 
had 
thing kindly to say. 
There is no evi- 
dence of ill-nature 
in any case—not a 
shadow of envy or 
jealousy. The sturdiest Scottish grazier could 
not have been better pleased than he was to see 
the elegant home—evidence of prosperity—Ab 

botsford. 

The house at Sloperton is a small cottage, for 
which Moore paid originally the sum of £40 a 
year, ‘‘ furnished.” Subsequently, however, he 
became its tenant under a repairing lease, at £18 
annual rent. He took possession of it in Novem- 
ber 1817. Bessy was ‘‘not only satisfied, but 
delighted with it, which shows the humility of 
her taste,” writes Moore to his mother; ** for it 
is a small thatched cottage, and we get it, furnish 
ed, for £40 a year."+ ‘‘It hasa small garden 


whenever 


—he some 


* [have seen the following passage from the Journal 


quoted as ev idence of the mean subserviency of oore : 
“Called at Lansdowne House, an/ wa fin. The 
generous critic overlooked another passage In the 
Journal as follows: ‘Lord Lansdowne called, and 


was let in.” 

+ One of Mra. Moore's dearest friends informs me that 
Moore “almost entirely rebuilt the lower part of the 
cottage. The drawing-room remained as of old; the 
library had a small ante-room added to it, the wall and 
door being removed, the whole raised, and the ceiling 
arched.” 





and lawn in front, and a kitchen-garden behind ; 
along two of the sides’ of this kitchen-garden is a 
raised bank” —the poet’s ** terrace-walk ;"’ so he 
loved to call it. Here a small deal table stood 
through all weathers; for it was his custom to 
compose as he walked, and at this table to pause 


and write down his thoughts.* Hence he had 
aly. “sa view of the setting sun; and I believe 
few tu. *s on earth gave him more pleasure than 


practically to realize the line, 
‘How glorious the sun looked in sinking!” 


for, as Mrs. Moore informed us, he very rarely 
missed that sight, , : 
In 1811, the year of his marriage, he lived at 


York Terrace, Queen’s Elm, Brompton. Mrs, 
Moore told us it was then a pretty house, 
The Terrace was isolated, and opposite nursery 
gardens.+ Long afterward (in 1824) he went 
to Brompton to * indulge himself with a sight of 
that house.” In 1812 he was settled at Keg- 


worth,{ and in 1813 at Mayfield Cottage, near 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire. Of Mayfield one of 
his friends, who, twenty years afterward, accom- 


panied him there to see it, remarks on the small. 
solitary, and now wretched-looking cottage where 
all the fine ** Orientalism” and ** sentimentalism 
had been engendered. Of this cx re him 
self writes, ‘It was a poor place, little bette 
than a barn; but we at once took it, and set 


about making it habitable.” The rent Moore 
paid for it was £20 a year. It was then ** within 
twenty-four hours’ drive of town,” 7. e., London 
It is no better than a pool place now I vis 
the house in the autumn of 1869, in company 
with my friend Llewellyn Jewett, who fun ishes 


ited 


me with the following description : 

*Situate only a couple of miles from Ash 
bourne, within walking distance of Dove Dale 
and in the midst of most charming scenery. May 
field Cottage may have become a delicious, 
though it was a homely retreat. The cottage is 


a plain square building, with a hipped roof. In 
front is a small flower-garden, slightly terraced, 
and a path Jeads up to the front-door, which is 
in the centre of the building, and is covered with 
2 simple trellised porch Phere are only four 
two on the ground-floor, one in the 
‘houseplace’ and the other in the ‘parlor,’ and 
two up stairs in the bedrooms. The rooms are 
small, and have brick floors, and have nothing 
‘cozy,’ here 
are also a kitchen and a dairy on the ground 
floor, for the cottage is now a small farm-house, 
The bedrooms are, like the lower apartments, 
small and uninviting. The poet's own room— 
that in which he slept—is the one on the left, 
and on a pane of the window the following lines 


Windows 


or nice, or inviting about them, 


are scratched on the glass, and are said—th« ugh 
without any evidence—to have been so scratched 


by Moore himself : 
‘I ask not always in your breast 


In solitude to be; 
But whether mournful, whether blest, 


Sometimes remember me. 
0 Moore's Almanack, 
‘T ask not always for thy emile, 
Lot of some happier one; 
But sometimes be with feelings fraught 


Oer joys now past and gone. 


‘I ask not always for those sighs 
Which make thy bosom swell; 
Sut still in this fond heart of mine 


hose strong affections dwell. 


I have ] laced a portrait of Moore over the chim- 
ney-piece in that room. The front of the cot- 
tage is partly overgrown with foliage, and is sur- 
rounded by trees; there is a small ‘ arbor,’ where 
the poet was wont to sit and write, bat the room 
he is said to have usually ‘written in’ is now used 
as a dairy: there it must 
ve been sadly unsuited to his mind.” 

At Mayfield ** Lalla Rookh” was written ; and 
here it was ** little Barbara and I rolled about in 
the hay-field before our door till I was much 
more hot and tired than my little play-fellow.” 


even when he reside« 


The district has other memories. Not far off re- 
sided for a time Jean Jacques Rousseau, and 
here he wrote his ** Confessions ;” Ward, the 


author of ** Tremaine,” here lived and worked: 
the Dove is consecrated to the memories of Wal- 


ton and Cotton—here they studied the gentle 
craft; Congreve, not far off, penned his first 
drama; Dr. Johnson visited here his friend Dr. 
Taylor; Dr. Greaves, the author of ** The Spir 


itual Quixote,” had his home here; and here— 
or rather not far off—is laid the scene of one ot 
the most remarkable novels of time; 
** Adam Bede.” Moreover, the Dove is one of 
the very loveliest rivers of England. 

Moore had a public appointment. As Burns 
was made a gauger because he was partial to 
whisky, Moore was made ‘‘ Registrar to the Ad 
miralty” in Bermuda, where his principal duty 
was to ‘‘ overhaul the accounts of skippers and 
their mates.” Being called to England, his 
fairs were placed in charge of a superintendent, 


le iora 


modern 


al- 


who betrayed him, and left him answeral 


heavy debt, which rendered necessary a tempo- 


rary residence in Paris. The debt, however, 
was paid, not by the aid of frien ls, some of 
whom would have gladly relieved him of it, but 
literally by ‘‘the sweat of his brow xactly 
so it was when the MS. **] of Byron” was 





burned: it was by Moore, and not by the rela 
tives of Byron (nor by aid of friends), the money 


he had received was returned to the publisher 


always in motion when he composed. If 
eather prevented his walking on the terrace, he 
would pace up and cewn his small study: the length 
of his walk was indicated by the state of the carpet; 
the places where his st ps turned were, at both ends, 
worn into holes, 

It is now part and parcel of a populous eunburb—a 
house in a row, regret that I can not indicate the 
number, but believe it to be No. 5. 

His daughter Anastasia Mary was born here on 
the 4th February, 1813. Of Kegworth he writes: 
“Bessy is quite pleased with our new house, and runs 
wild about the large garden, which is certainly a de- 
lightful emancipation for her after our very limited do- 
main at Brompton.” 


le was 
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who bad advanced it.* ‘* The glorious privilege 
of being independent” was indeed essentially his 


in advanced agt —always! 

In 1799 he came to London to enter at the 
Middle Temple. His first lodging was at 44 
George Street, Portman Square. Very soon aft- 
rd we find him declining a loan of money 
.d by Lady Donegal. He thanked God 
for many sweet things of this kind He had 
thrown in his w ay, yet at that moment he was 
‘terribly puzzled how to pay his tailor.” In 
1811 his friend Douglas, who had just received 
large legacy, handed him a blank check, that 





a ial 
he might fill it up for any sum he needed. ‘‘I 
lid not accept the offer,” writes Moore to his 
mother, * but you may guess my feelings.” Yet, 
‘ust then, he had been compelled to draw on his 
publisher, Power, for a sum of £30, **to be re- 
paid partly in songs,” and was sending his mo- 
ther a second-day paper, which he was enabled 
‘*to purchase at rather a cheap rate.” Even in 
1842 he was ‘‘ haunted worryingly,” not know- 
ing how to meet his son Russell's draft for £100 ; 
and a year afterward he utterly drained his 
banker to send £50 to his son Tom. Once, being 
anxious that Bessy should have some money for 
the poor at Bromham, he sent a fi iend £5, re- 
questing him to forward it to Bessy, as from him- 
self; and when urged by some thoughtless person 
to make a larger allowance to his son Tom, in 
order that he might ** live like a gentleman,” he 
writes, “‘If J had thought but of living like a 
-man, what would have become of my dear 
i mother, of my sweet sister Nell, of 
able Bessy’s mother?” He declined to 
Limerick in Parliament, on the ground 
that his ‘‘ circumstances were not such as to jus- 
tify coming into Parliament at all, because to the 
labor of the day I am indebted for my daily sup- 
port.” He must have a miserable soul who could 
sneer at the poet studying how he might manage 
to recompense the doctor who would ‘‘take no 
fees;’’ or at his *‘ amusement” when Bessy was 
‘*caleulating whether they could afford the ex- 
pense of a fly to Devizes ;” or when he writes of 
his wife's ‘‘ democratic pride,” that makes her 
‘‘ prefer the company of her equals to that of 
her superiors ;” or at his thinking she never look- 
ed so handsome as when (in 1830) sitting by 
his mother’s side (in Abbey Street), and with his 
sister Nell, ‘‘just the same gentle spirit as ever” 
—‘*had a most happy family dinner ;” and next 
day receiving the homage of a score of noted 
and dignified admirers. It was with many as it 
was with the poet Bowles, who ‘delighted to 
visit the Moores,” they ‘*had such pleasant 
faces.” 

As with his mother, so with his wife: from 
the year 1811, the year of his marriage,t to that 
of his death, in 1852, she received from him the 
continual homage of a lover; away from her, no 
matter what were his allurements, he was ever 
longing to be at home. ‘Those who love, as he 
did, wife, children; and friends, will appreciate 
—although the worldling can not—such common- 
place sentences as these: ‘* Pulled some heath 
on Ronan’s Island (Killarney) to send to my dear 
Bessy ;” when in Italy, ‘‘ got letters from my 
sweet Bessy, more precious to me than all the 
wonders I-can see;” while in Paris, ‘‘ sending 
for Bessy and my little ones; wherever they are 
will be home, and a happy home, to me.” When 
absent (which was rarely for more than a week), 
no matter where or in what company, seldom a 
day passed that he did not write a letter to Bes- 
sy. The home enjoyments, reading to her, 
making her the depositary of all his thoughts 
and hopes—they were his deep delights, compen- 
sations for time spent amidst scenes and with peo- 
ple who had no space in his heart. Ever, when 
in ‘‘ terrible request,” his thoughts and his heart 
were there—in 







“That dear Home, that saving Ark, 

Where love’s true light at last I've found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark 
And comfortless and stormy round.” 

This is the tribute of Earl Russell to the wife 
of the poet Moore: ‘* The excellence of his 
wife’s moral character, her energy and courage, 
her persevering economy, made her a better and 
even a richer partner to Moore than an heiress 
of ten thousand a year would have been, with 
less devotion to her duty, and less steadiness of 
conduct.” ‘The **democratic pride” of which 
Moore speaks was the pride that is ever above a 
mean action, always sustaining him in proud in- 
dependence. 

In March, 1846, his Diary contains this sad 
passage: ‘*'The last of my five children is gone, 
and we are left desolate and alone; not a single 
relation have | in this world.”§ His sweet mo- 
ther had died in 1832; ** excellent Nell” in 1846 ; 
his father in 1825; and his children one after 
another, three of them in youth, and two grown 
up to manhood—his two boys, ‘Tom and Russell, 
the first-named of whom died in Africa (in 1846), 
an officer in the French service, the other at Slo- 
perton (in L842), soon after his return from India, 
having been compelled by ill health to resign his 





* The recent statements of Mr. Murray are not of 
such a nature as to leave any doubt concerning this 
assertion, It is not disputed that the money he had 
received was paid back by Moore. 

t Moore was married to Miss Elizabeth Dyke, at St. 
Martin’s Church, London, on the 25th March, 1811, and 
Mrs. Ellison writes to me: “She was given away by 
my father (Mr. Power), her mother, Mrs. Dyke, and her 
youngest daughter, aa present. That sister after- 
ward became the wife of Mr. Murray, of Edinburgh, 
= the mother of the nephew who is Mrs. Moore’s 

reir. 

+ In one of Moore's letters to me, dated Sloperton, 
August 23, i844, he writes: ‘I have been once in town 
since | saw you, and your name was foremost in the 
list of those I meant to call upon. But a sudden ill- 
ness of Mrs. Moore caused me to hurry down here, and 
leave business, calls on friends, and all other such 
pleasures and duties unattended to.” 

§ The five children were—Anne Jane Barbara, born 
fn 1812 at oy omy Anastasia Mary, born at Keg- 
worth in 1813; Olivia Byron, born at Mayfield in 1814: 
Thomas Lansdowne Parr, born at Sloperton in 1815: 
John Russell, born at Sloperton in 1823. ? 





in his bovhood, throughout his manhood, and | 


| commission as a lieutenant in the Twenty-fifth 
| regiment. In 1835 the influence of Lord Lans- 
| downe and Lord John Russell obtained fur Moore 
a pension of £300 a year from Lord Melbourne s 
| government—‘‘as due from any government, 
| but much more from one some of the members 
of which are proud to think themselves your 
friends.” The ‘‘ wolf, poverty,” therefore, in 
his latter years, did not ‘* prowl” so continually 
about his door. But there was no fund for lux- 
uries—none for the extra comforts that old age 
requires. Mrs. Moore received on the death of 
her husband a pension of £100 a year, and she 
had also the interest of the sum of £3000—the 
sum paid by the ever liberal friends of the poet, 
the Longmans, for the Memoirs and Journal 
edited by Lord John, now Earl, Russell—a 
“Jord” whom the poet dearly loved. : 

When his Diary was published—as from time 
to time volumes of it appeared—slander was busy 
with the fame of one of the best and most upright 
of all the men that God ennobled by the gift of 
genius. For my own part, I seek in vain through 
the eight thick volumes of that Diary for any evi- 
dence that can lessen the poet in this high esti- 
mate. I find, perhaps, too many passages fitted 
only for the eye of love, or the ear of sympathy ; 
but I read none that show the poet other than the 
devoted and loving hasband, the thoughtful and 
affectionate parent, the considerate and generous 
friend. 

That these volumes contain many pages that 
are valueless is certain, but that they contain any 
thing to the poet’s discredit or dishonor is utterly 
untrue. 

Those who read his Journal with generous 
sympathy can not fail to have augmented esteem 
and affection for ‘‘the man.” His stern inde- 
pendence might have yielded to temptations such 
as few receive, and very few resist. [He preserved 
it to the last, under circumstances such as any of 
his many great and wealthy friends would have 
called ‘* poverty.” Of luxuries, from the com- 
mencement of his career to its close, he had lit- 
erally none. His necessities were at times se- 
vere, but they were never published to the world ; 
nay, were never obtruded even on those who 
could, and certainly would, have made them less. 
In all the relations of life he was faithful, affec- 
tionate, and considerate ; ‘‘ at home” he was ever 
loving and beloved ; there he was happiest by 
rendering his limited circle happy. 

The biographers of poets are almost proverbial 
for diminishing the giant to the dwarf. Witha 
few grand exceptions, we find the loftiest pre- 
cepts humiliated by the meanest examples, so- 
cial intercourse degraded by frequent inebriation, 
poverty callous to the ‘‘ glorious privilege,” con- 
descending to notoriety instead of suffering in 
solitude ; so mingling the vices with the virtues 
that worshipers eagerly draw the veil over genius 
in private life, willing to ‘‘ make allowances,” and 
content with the record, ‘* They are not as other 
men are.” 

How few great men are heroes in their daily 
communion ! 

‘The poet Moore is one of the very few of whom 
we may think and speak without a blush. The 
cavils and sneers of those who do not or can not 
understand him are limited to the “‘ crimes” of his 
dining with lords, and delighting in the courtesies 
of flatterers in rags. Had he been a sensualist 
like , a drunkard like ——, a pitiful bor- 
rower like , a truckler for place like " 
critics might have been less severe. Alas! my 
own experience might readily fill up these blanks ; 
s0 may any one who has a large “ literary ac- 
quaintance.” 

I honor the memory of Moore for the virtues 
he had and the vices he had not. 

When these Memoirs were first published 
there were some critics who received them with 
a howl of derision. It was an Irish howl—un- 
reasoning, bitter, malignant. It came almost 
exclusively from his own countrymen. A pam- 
phlet was printed by Charles Phillips, sometime 
known as ‘‘the Irish orator,” who, having ob- 
tained a sort of renown at the bar in Ireland, left 
the country, and practiced chiefly at the Old 
Bailey,in London. He obtained one of the Com- 
missionerships in Bankruptcy, and was far more 
prosperous as to worldly circumstances than was 
Moore at any period of his life.* 

The atrocious attack on the memory of Moore 
in the Quarterly Review was written by John 
Wilson Croker, who for many years held the 
lucrative post of Secretary to the Admiralty. 
There are many living who remember this busy- 
body of the House of Commons. Small of per- 
son, active, energetic, and undoubtedly able, his 
party found in him a zealous and unscrupulous 
partisan, He is the Crawley Junior of the novel, 
** Florence Macarthy,” by Lady Morgan, who de- 
tested him, and she was ‘‘a good hater.” He 














* As I wrote and printed the followin passages—in 

April, 1853—shortly after Phillips published his pam- 
hlet, and, of course, while he was living, I n not 
exitate to reprint them here. Phillips threatened to 
rosecute me forlibel. He did not carry out his threat, 
ut withdrew the pamphlet from circulation: 

“It has long been notorious that if it be desired to 
ruin an Irishman, you can easily find an Irishman to 
do it; nay, there is a sort of proverb, ‘ Put an Irish- 
man upon aspit, and you'll always find another Irish- 
man to turn it.’ Mr. Phillips has added force to this 
—— An old man, in the self-reproach arising out 
of a career that has reflected, to say the least, no credit 
on his country, endeavors, as perhaps the latest act of 
his life, to prove the baseness and the wretchedness, 
nay, the infidelity, of a man as superior to his calumni- 
ator, in all that men esteem and venerate, as the light- 
giving sun is to the unwholesome vapors that sicken 
earth. pee | for a brief moment all the state- 
ments of Counselor Phillips to be as true as they are 
untrue, to what possible motive, except the very worst 
that may dishonor a gentleman, can their publication 
be attributed 2 But few months have ela; since the 
great poet and man has been consigned to the 
grave—a humble Page in a remote church-yard of a 
country village. childless widow’s days of mourn- 
ing are but commenced, when this infamous attack is 
made upon his memory, in the wretched hope and 
expectation that the world will abhor the name that 
nel than half a century has been respected and 
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was one of the originators of the John Bull news- 
paper, and from him it received its tone of private 
slander and public turpitude. It is, I believe, 


Madden who says of him, ‘* His memory is buried , 


beneath a pyramid of scalps.” 

The article in the Quarterly was a shameful 
article. It was the old illustration of the dead 
lion and the living dog. ° Yet Croker could at 
that time be scarcely described as living ; it was 
from his death-bed he shot the poisoned arrow. 
And what brought out the venom? Merely a 
few careless words of Moore’s, in which he de- 
scribed Croker as ‘‘a scribbler of all work ;” 
words that Earl Russell would have erased if it 
had occurred to him to do so. No doubt, how- 
ever, long-pent-up wrath thus found vent. They 
were political opponents from the first, and al- 
though of Moore it may be safely said, ‘* He 
lacked gall to make oppression bitter,” it was the 
very opposite with John Wilson Croker. 

His namesake (but no relative), Thomas Crof- 
ton Croker, was another of the assailants of 
Moore—when he was dead ; yet, while he lived, 
no man more eagerly coveted to worship even his 
shadow ; his very shoe-ties he would have been 
proud to unloose. By some means or other, but 
certainly in no way creditable, was published 
a series of letters that had passed between the 
poet and his song publishers, the Powers ; with 
whom, no doubt, he had occasional misunder- 
standings, but who were his firm friends to the 
last, the daughter of Mr. Power being one of the 
executors to the will of the poet’s widow, and, as 
I have stated, he it was who gave Mrs. Moore 
away at their marriage in 1811. The title-page 
of this foolish, needless, and useless book states 
that its publication ‘‘ was suppressed in London.” 
A publisher was, however, found for it in Ameri- 
ca; and Crofton Croker prefaced it by an ‘‘ In- 
troductory Letter.” It is not worth while now 
to confute the statements made in that preface— 
an example of ‘‘ safe malignity ;” but they might 
be confuted easily. 

I knew Crofton Croker during many years of 
his life; he was a small man—small in mind as 
well as in body; doing many little things, but 
none of them well: his literary fame rests on his 
* Trish Fairy Legends”—a book of which he was 
only the editor. Most of the stories—and those 
the best—were written by Dr. Maginn, Joseph 
Humphreys (a Quaker), Pigot (the present Irish 
Chief Baron), Keightly, and Charles Dodd— 
subsequently the compiler of the ‘* Parliamentary 
Guide.” I was the writer of two of them. 

I might take note of other [rishmen who, when 
the poet Moore was dead, and, therefore, an ad- 
versary who could be insulted safely, did their 
best to dishonor his name, and cast a slur upon 
his memory; but the subject is not a pleasant 
one. Is it not Macaulay who speaks of ‘‘ abject 
natures, whose delight is in the agonies of pow- 
erful spirits, and in the abasement of immortal 
names ?” 

Of a truth, it was well said, ‘A prophet is 
never without honor save in his own country.” 
The proverb is especially true as regards Irish 
prophets. Assuredly Moore was, and is, more 
popular in every part of the world than he was, 
or is, in Ireland. The reason is plain: he was, 
so to speak, of two parties, yet of neither; the 
one could not forgive his early aspirations for 
liberty, uttered in imperishable verse; the other 
could not pardon what they called his desertion 
of their cause, when he saw that England was 
ee to do, and was doing, “‘ justice to Ire- 

and.” 

Let it be inscribed on his tomb, that ever, 
amidst privations and temptations, the allure- 
ments of grandeur and the suggestions of pover- 
ty, he preserved his self-respect ; bequeathing no 
property, but leaving no debts; having had no 
“*testimonial” of acknowledgment or reward; 
seeking none, nay, avoiding any; making mill- 
ions his debtors for intense delight, and acknow]l- 
edging himself paid by ‘‘the poet’s meed, the 
tribute of a smile;” never truckling to power; 
laboring ardently and honestly for his political 
faith, but never lending to party that which was 
meant for mankind; proud, and rightly proud, 
of his self-obtained position ; but neither scorn- 
ing nor slighting the humble root from which he 
sprung. 

He was born and bred a Roman Catholic; 
but his creed was entirely and purely Catholic. 
Charity was the outpouring of his heart: its 
pervading essence was that which he expressed 
in one of his Melodies : 

“Shall I ask the brav ‘ 
In the cause pe pode sm yh yey med ene £ 
Shall I give up the friend T have valued an tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar with me?” 

His children were all baptized and educated 
members of the Church of England. He at- 
tended the parish church, and according to the 
ritual of that church he was buried. It was not 
any outward change of religion, but homage to 
a purer and holier faith, that induced him to have 
his children brought up as members of the En- 
glish Church. ‘* For myself,” he says, ‘my 
having married a Protestant wife gave me op- 
portunity of choosing a religion at least for my 
children; and if my marriage had no other ad- 
vantage, I should think this quite sufficient to be 
grateful for.” 

Moore was the eloquent advocate of his coun- 
try when it was oppressed, goaded, and socially 
enthralled ; but when time and enlightened pol- 
icy removed all distinctions between the Irish- 
man and the Englishman—between the Protest. 
ant and the Roman Catholic—his muse was si- 
lent, because content; nay, he protested in em- 
phatic verse against a continued agitation that 
retarded her progress, when her claims were ad- 


mitted, her rights acknowled 
oe ged, and her wrongs 





* Moore's friend, Thomas Bo 
wrote to me on the eve of Moc’ yt 
not whether you are aware that he whose loss we are 
soon to deplore would never join in the frantic move- 
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The poetry of Thomas Moore has been more 
extensively read than that of any modern 
those who might not have sought it othe: 
have become familiar with it through the er ise 
of the delicious music to which it has ban ™ 
ded; and it would be difficult to find 
educated individual in Great Britain u 
repeat some of his verses. No writer has 
joyed a popularity so universal; and if an or 
thor’s position is to depend on the deljc} Avs 
produces, we must class the author of 7] cog 
Rookh” and of the “ Irish Melodies” as « Pew 
est of the bards” of modern times. a 

But reference to the genius of Moore js need- 
less. My object in this Memory is to offer hom 
age to his moral and social worth. The ward 
that willingly acknowledges its debt to the 
has been less ready to estimate the hich ale ; 
timable character—the loving and faithful a 
ture—of the man. There are, however, many 2 
may this humble tribute augment the number! — 
by whom the memory of Thomas Moore is ie 
ished in the heart of hearts; to whom the i 
tage at Sloperton will be a shrine while they liye. 
the grave beside the village church of Bromham 
a monument better loved than that of any odher 
of the men of genius by whom the world is de 
lighted, enlightened, and refined, aa 

Two years and two months—mournful vears 
and months—Moore may be said to have lain rg 
his death-bed—dying all that weary time: his 
mind almost obliterated ; restorations to nanos n 
being only occasional, and very partial, His 
disease was softening of the brain. Sometimes 
he knew and recognized his ‘‘ Bessy ;” generally 
she was an utter stranger to his soul until it was 
released from its earth-fetters. During the whole 
of that sad period she was never for an hour ont 
of his room.* She told us that when intelligence 
was at all active he would ask her to read the 
Bible, but his great delight was to hear her sino 
that his frequent desire was for a hymn, ‘( ads 
to Jesus,” in the refrain of which he alwars 
joined, and which he often asked her to sing for 
him a second time. Almost his last words—and 
they were frequently repeated —were, ‘Lean 
upon God, Bessy ; lean upon God!” 

It was, in truth, a mournful sight: but few 
saw it; none, indeed, except the ‘‘ dear wife,” 
one attendant, and the clergyman of the parish 
and his daughter, the loved and trusted friend 
of both the poet and his wife. A great man, so 
clinging unwillingly to earth, so awaiting pa- 
tiently, and yet eagerly, the call of his Master— 
it is sad, but not altogether sad, to contemplate 
it is better, nevertheless, to draw a veil over the 
**Jast scene of all.” 

A statue, in bronze, of the poet was erecte:! 
on a space of ground that faces Trinity College, 
and in October, 1857, it was inaugurated. 1: 
was the first statue ever raised in a public thor 
oughfare of the Irish metropolis to an Irishman; 
and although as a work of art it is but a poor 
affair, it is at least a record that Ireland was 
not altogether oblivious of the great man who 
will be for all time one of its glories. n that 
occasion one of the most eloquent of Irishmen 
mourned over the melancholy fact that fame 
acquired by an Irishman creates no thrill of jo) 
in the hearts of his countrymen ; that honors ac- 
corded to him by every part of the world are ac- 
cepted in that country without response. T 
are the impressive words of Baron ©'Hagan: 
“Tt is the sorrow and the shame of Ireland— 
proverbially tncuriosa suorum—that she has been 
heretofore too much in this respect an exception 
among the civilized kingdoms of the earth. And 
the sorrow and the shame have not been less by 
cause she has been the parent of many famous 
men—of thinkers and poets and patriots and war- 
riors and statesmen—whose memory should be 
to her a precious heritage, and of many of whom 
she might speak in the language of tlie Floren- 
tine of old— 


& single 
Nable to 
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‘Tanto nomini nullum par eulogium.’” 


The orator hoped for a more auspicious future 
for Irishmen; but as yet it has not come, al- 
though he is himself one of the most emphatic 
proofs that England has done ‘justice’ to Ire- 
land. When Baron O'Hagan was born—and he 
is not an old man—no Roman Catholic could 
have been even a Queen’s Counsel. He, a Ro- 
man Catholic, is Lord High Chancellor of Ire- 
land; eight Roman Catholics wear the ermie 
in their own country; and a Roman Cat! 
has recently been a judge in England. A hw- 
dred pages could not add weight to this single 
fact with a view to illustrate the changed cond! 
tion of Ireland, and the altered sentiments of En- 
gland as regards Ireland. I believe tliat Moore 
is now, and was during his lifetime, less worth!- 
ly appreciated and truly honored in Ircland than 
in any other country of the world. 

While a Scottish man is, so to speak, born to 
an annuity—for his countrymen ever lend him 
‘‘a helping hand,” and consider they share, 
though it may be but a tiny part, of the fame he 
achieves—it is mournful, yet very true, t0 say 
of Ireland that with its people it is the oppos''¢ 

Moore, at- least in the latter part of his life, 
knew and bitterly felt that dismal truth. 

‘“‘That God is love,” writes his friend and 
biographer, Earl Russell, ‘‘ was the summary ot 
his belief; that a man should love his neighbor 
as himself seems to have been the rule of his 
life.” The good Earl of Carlisle, inauguratns 
the statue of the poet, bore testimony to his 
moral and social worth ‘in all the holy relations 
of life—as son, as brother, as husband, as father, 





ment of O'Connell for Repeal, and that, therefore (wh! 
a therefore!), the then omnipotent 7ribune & friend 
whispered down the name and fame of Oeil 
‘from the Giant's Causeway to Cape Clear.’ © apoe- 
denounced him as an enemy to freedom, and wate of 
tate from the cause of Ireland! You are awa 
what effects must result from such a sentence, P 
nounced by such a tribunal.” letters 

* The fo passage I find in one of her fr j 
to Mrs. Hall: “f write his room, but can bara) 
see: my eyes are very weak.” 

















SupP 


, » 
ro seg Pi expressed himself, ‘* He was faith- 
. ~—_ the sacred obligations and all the dear 
per of domestic life—he was the idol of a 
b eect a better, though a briefer, summary 
Bh character of Thomas Moore than any of 
ae may be given in the words of Dr. Parr, 

bequeathed to him a ring: ™ To one who 
a ! ds high in my estimation for original genius, 
f r his exquisite sensibility, for his independent 
spirit, and incorruptible integrity. 





On the 4th of September, 1865, the nag ey 
wife of the poet died. She rests beside her e- 
joved husband and three of her children in the 
oh urch-vard of Bromham. I have said enough 
+9 show how highly we estimated her worth—as 
wife, mother, friend, and benefactress; for the 
J] means at her disposal w ere ever ready for 
‘bution among the neighboring poor. I have 
] Russell's testimony to her many vir- 
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aie Recollections of this excellent lady, by 
Mrs. Hall, will, 1 think, be acceptable to the 
reader; and I print them. 

The first time I saw Mrs. Moore was at our 
own cottage, ‘*The Rosary,” Old Brompton. 
We had heard it was considered expedient that 
their second son, Russell, should visit Lordon 
for medical advice. We were going to Ireland 
for two or three months, and it seemed a small 
thing to offer the poet the use of our cottage. It 
js the characteristic of all sensitive minds to ex- 
: ate attentions for services received. Mr. 
Moore wrote me a letter expressing warm grati- 
tude, but declined the offer, ‘* because just then 
t wus impossible to move Russell until he got 
He hoped soon to thank us.” ‘The son 





i 

etter. 

9 Mrs. Moore afterward assured me, had 
never given them one hour's uneasiness, did not 
«+ vet better” —until he died ; but soon afterward, 
some engagement calling Mr. Moore to town, 
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and on the same occasion Baron 





Mrs. Moore accompanied him, and came to see | 


Us. 
‘There!” he said, as I entered the room; 
eve is my Bessy; and I know you two la- 
dies are prepared to love each other!” 


And so we were. ‘Though her early beauty 
had faded under the influence of time and anx- 
iety, enough was left not only to tell of what she 
had been, but to excite love and admiration then. 
Her figure and carriage were perfect ; every move- 
ment was graceful; her head and throat were ex- 

isitely moulded; and her voice, when she spoke, 
was softand clear. Moore once said to me, ** My 
Bessy’s eyes were larger before she wept them 
away for her children.” But when I knew her 
the sockets were large, but the soft brown eyes 
fell, as it were, back. All her other features 
were really beautiful; the delicate nose; the 
sweet and expressive mouth; the dimples, now 
here, now there; the chin so soft and rounded ; 
the face a perfect oval. Even at that time no 
one could have entered a room without murmur- 
ing, ** What a lovely woman!” 

She spoke of Russell's illness—hopefully ; but 
the quivering lips, and eyes suffused with tears, 
did not sustain her words. While walking with 
me round our little garden, she laid bare her heart 

afew words. ‘*I do not suffer his father to 
believe how ill he is; he will know it time enough. 
Lover painted a charming portrait of him. You 

il see it when you come to Sloperton, but you 
wil! never see him.” 

Poor Russell! he was, as his mother knew he 

ild be, in Bromham church-yard before our 

rn from Ireland; and more than a year 
elapsed ere we paid our first visit to Sloper- 
We were there a week, and during that 

time Russell's name was never mentioned by 
either Mr. or Mrs. Moore; but one morning 
sie called me into ber bedroom, pointed to a 
picture, and left me alone with Russell’s por- 
trait.* ‘The boy must have been very like his 
mother. ‘Their eldest son, Tom, was, if I may 
ge from a miniature of him, remarkably hand- 
me. oor lad! he fell early into the ways of 
lly: he had great temptations, and yielded to 
‘m. At his death there were debts owing by 
mz: they were paid out of the limited ‘* means” 
ot his parents; and when his father had expend- 
ed every farthing he could command for that pur- 
pose, his mother gathered together her most val- 
uable trinkets, took them into Bath, and sold 
tiem, rather than that the taint of an unpaid 
ceot Moore 








t should rest on their son’s name. 
passed the mornings in his library, the largest 

m in the cottage, whose pleasant window com- 
manded a view of the fields and the high-road : 
It ontained his books, his piano,t and two Irish 
ps, various chairs and tables, which, if not 
hallowed by long residence in the poet’s room, 
would have been called ‘* mean ;” a few pictures, 
‘hich Mr, Moore did not care for—as pictures : 





. 
ries In one of Lover's letters to me he writes concern- 
ang iene You ask me to give you some de- 
ae of Russell Moore. You know how hard, or 
;‘tucr how impossible, it is for words to convey any 
votion Of lineaments, All children’s faces are, to a 
‘tain extent, round; but Russell's might have been 
rips < ba roundness even among children—nose, 
a ug x “rousse, nicely defined about the nostril; a 
some houth, w ell-marked eyebrows, and dark brown 
emarkable beauty, with a certain expression 
I 
I 
t 









rt, Russell Moore's face would have been a 
; a painter who wanted a suggestion for a lit- 
oe ro : was undoubtedly possessed of abilities. He 
Froneh Prize at the Charter-House. On his death a 
have Seneral wrote to Mr. Moore to say he would 

“celved the Cross of the Legion of Honor had he 

hile longer ; and among the few remains sent 
parents Were note-books and drawin - 
aay - the countries of Euro ite 
or ong BHO Was a special legacy from Mrs, Moore 
eae ind-niece, with an injunction that it was al- 
wit, > 2¢ kept in the family—“ never to be parted 
ing this A few months ago we were gratified by hear- 
Bay t - Erand-niece (the daughter of Charles } urray, 
ciee y oue of her grand-uncle’s pieces on this 
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they were valued from association, He was 
strangely indifferent to art. ‘‘His frieads at 
Bowood,” Mrs. Moore said, ‘* would have made 
a connoisseur of him had it been possible, but it 
was not. Scenery he enjoys fully, but a painted 
one strikes no chord in his heart.” 

Even then, though it was November, and we 
were seated enjoying his cheerfulness round the 
drawing-room table, he seemed to have an in- 
stinctive perception that the sun was about to set. 
He left the room, and a story unfinished, and we 
saw him pass the window on his way to the ter- 
race-walk. ‘* Sunset,” said Mrs. Moore, laugh- 
ing—‘* he will finish his story when he returns.” 
That raised terrace-walk, inclosing two sides of 
his little domain—the exquisitely kept garden— 
guve the poet never-ceasing enjoyment. ‘There 
were seats in three or four places, but the favor- 
ite one was beneath a group of, I think, edm-trees, 
and there stood the little green wooden table 
which dear Mrs. Moore bequeathed to me, and 
which is the most highly honored of all my me- 
mentoes of departed friends. ‘The poet would 
pace up and down that walk for hours, and pause 
to write whatever thoughts he considered worth 
recording. Between those trees we caught 
glimpses of Bromham Church. Mr. Moore 
was becoming very absent, and at times Mrs. 
Moore seemed pained by the efforts she made to 
recall, as ic were, his mind to our conversation, 
Even at table she frequently exclaimed, ‘‘'l'om, 
‘Tom, what are you thinking of?” His absence 
of mind was, indeed, so great, that it gave me 
uneasiness; but Mrs. Moore took it as a matter 
of course. 

I never knew any one with such active and ge- 
nial affections as Moore, except his wife. Her 
nature was quite as sympathetic as that of her 
husband; and while her reverence for that hus- 
band amounted to devotion, she watched over 
him as a mother watches over a tender and be- 
loved child. It was the most wonderful blending 
of admiration, duty, and lovingness I ever wit- 
nessed or could fancy. At times, even then— 
though, as her husband tenderly said, she had 
wept her eyes away crying for her children—she 
looked radiantly beautiful. 

When silent, Mrs. Moore’s mouth was charm- 
ingly expressive. It was not small, but it was 
beautifully formed; the lips full, yet delicate, 
and quivering like a child’s with any sudden 
emotion, giving birth to little fleeting dimples ; 
and at times the upper lip would upturn with 
such pretty disdain that it seemed a pleasure to 
make her a little angry : 

“The short passing anger but seemed to awaken 
New beauties, like flowers that are sweetest when 
shaken.” 

Turing many succeeding months I heard fre- 
quently from Mrs. Moore.* She sent me several 
little commissions for biscuits of some particular 
kind, **he was so fond of them.” She seemed 
to me to watch the advertisements, and to obtain 
every thing nourishing or new to tempthim. As 
time passed, his mind passed with it. She was 
slow to realize the agonizing fact; she had put 
it from her, hid it away, invented reasons: * his 
stomach was out of order ;” ‘‘he wanted change ;” 
**he had been working too hard ;” “‘ the summer 
always tried him—he would be better in the win- 
ter;” or *‘the winter was too cold—he always 
bloomed out with the flowers.”t One reason was 
the right one; like Scott and Southey, ‘‘ he had 
worked too hard.” Imagination, thought, mem- 
ory, were worn out. At last—at last—she knew 
it; the greatest trial of her sorely tried life had 
come. Her idol, whom she worshiped with per- 
fect enthusiasm—he of whose genius she was so 
proud—to become what he was: still tender and 
gentle, but mindless as an infant. She could not 
bear any one to see him in that state; day and 
night, night and day, for months and months, she 
alone ministered to him, at his desire singing him 
scraps of hymns. We can easily imagine how 
the perpetual watching and waiting preyed on a 
constitution already enfeebled by sorrows which 
it had been her chief care to prevent his feeling 
in their intensity. She was ever at her post. The 
sick-room was the heart of the house; the life- 
blood beat there, more and more feebly, but still 
it beat; and then there was no longer need for 
watching: the end came—the end here! 

After a time she collected his books, and gave 
them and his Irish harp to the Royal Lrish Acad- 
emy, on condition that a room should be appro- 
priated to them—now and always. That has 
been done. About six months after his death 
she asked me to come and spend a few days with 
her. ‘The light of the house is gone,” she said, 
** but you can recall it as it was.” 1 found her 
changed, yet not more so than I expected, and I 
perceived that the only pleasure she seemed to 
have was talking about Him. While the morn- 
ing was yet gray—about half past five—I heard 
her voice in the garden, directing her old garden- 
er, and immediately after breakfast she took her 
seat at the dining-room window, which she open- 
ed, and-waited there for the poor villagers, who 
never failed to present themselves for what they 
wanted—medicine, or soup, or articles of cloth- 
ing, or books, to be lent or given, or often for a 
bit of advice from ‘* Madam Moore.” This oc- 
cupied from one to two hours, and then she would 
go up stairs, unlock and enter his library, where 
she would sit alone for another hour, never in- 
viting or permitting any one to enter it. I was 
never in it during either of my visits to her. She 





* Her letters to me always contained flowers, and 
occasionally a sprig of bay. I have just opened one of 
them ; the leaves are dry and dead, but there are loving 
words to keep memory green in the soul. 

t One of her touc notes is now at myside. “My 
dearest Mrs. Hall,—He is now sitting up with the win- 
dow open, and the sun shining on him. I can hardly 
believe that I write the truth. His sleep is excellent, 
and in all ways he improves daily. I am not at all well 
and n to feel I require rest, which I will take if 
can. But he is yet too feeble to be left, and I do not 
like to bring a stranger about him. Your affectionate 
tee is sitting close by me, and is anxious to 
w " 
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swept and dusted it herself, and then sat down | 
with at least outward calmness at the window. | 
If I had gone for a walk into the beautiful lanes, 
or through the fields to visit the tomb in Brom- 
ham church-yard, and looked up at the bowery 
window as I entered the gate, she would nod and 
smile at me, and in the course of a little time | 
come down to the drawing-room, and take up 
her patchwork, or her knitting, or doll-dressing 
(for she had always some bazar-work on hand), 
or cushions, or slippers to make for a friend; 
and it often seemed to me strange how the last 
great sorrow had tided over all others—all ex- 
cept one. The eldest son, ‘Tom, was known to 
have died in Africa; they had received confirm- 
atory letters and all his ** things” long ago, but 
she vetained fragments of broken hope that he 
would yet return. One particular evening we 
had been sitting still and silent a long time, when 
suddenly the garden gate was thrown open, her 
pale cheek flushed, she started up and looked 
out, then sank into her chair. ‘* What was it, 
dear?’ I inquired. ‘* You will think it a weak- 
ness,” she said, ‘‘ or perhaps insanity ; but I have 
never quite believed in our son's death, and I 
seldom hear the garden gate opened at an un- 
usual hour without a hope that it is my boy.” 

She was then beginning to suffer from an in- 
ternal complaint that persecuted her to the last, 
and which her medical advisers said had been 
brought on by stooping over and turning—iift- 
ing, in fact—her helpless husband. 

Suffering of her own had not exhausted her 
sympathy for others. She was warmly sympa- 
thetic to the last, retaining her taste for the beau- 
tiful, which most manifested itself in her care and 
love of tlowers. Her cheeks would flush if you 
brought her a new or beautiful flower ; and when- 
ever she obtained a rare plant her first thought 
was how it could be divided. Her garden was 
like the widow’s cruse—tiny place though it was 
—yet such clumps of lily of the valley, such roots 
of marvelous polyanthus, such fragrant violets, 
such **strikings ’ of the wonderful ‘* ‘Tara ivy,” 
which was flourishing when I paid my first visit 
to Sloperton! 

I had visited her four times between the death 
of her husband and her own, and promised her, 
on my return from Germany, that I would spend 
some few autumn days with her; but that was 
not to be; and dearly as | loved her, I could not 
regret her release from the intense sutlering she 
endured, and which had so much increased of 
late as to render her once beautiful person a com- 
plete wreck. But when hardly able to stand, she 
would creep into the garden to see that Ais favor- 
ite terrace-walk was free from weed or pebble, 
and that his ‘lara ivy, and whatever he loved, 
was duly cared for. In our early triendship Mr. 
Hall had sent Mrs. Moore some standard roses ; 
two or three of those were the poet’s especial fa- 
vorites. 1 was there when one of them showed 
symptoms of decay; it was painful to witness 
her anxiety about that tree. Every species of 
‘*compo” was applied to its roots; I might al- 
most say she watered it with her tears. ‘1 hought- 
lessly, 1 told her Mr. Hall would send her anoth- 
er of the same sort. ‘* No, no,” she said, impa- 
tiently; ‘*he can not send me a tree on which 
my darling looked, or from which he gathered a 
blossom.” 

She is with him now! 


On the death of Mrs. Moore she directed some 
relics connected with her illustrious husband to 
be sent to us; she had, indeed, told us that she 
would do so.* ‘lo Mrs. Hall she sent an ink- 
stand, presented to Moore by the sons of George 
Crabbe, and the small deal table to which 1 have 
referred as standing in the terrace-walk, at which 
it was **his custom to pause and write down his 
thoughts.” ‘lo me she sent some MSs. of the 
poet. 

Among the MSS., all in his handwriting (the 
major part, however, being notes, chiefly tor the 
** History of Ireland”), is one that contains this 
prefatory passage: ‘*'Ihe first radiments of the 
* Loves of the Angels,’ which it is clear I began 
and meant to continue in prose. ‘I. M.” ‘Lhe 
following is the fragment; there are also some 
fragments of poetry, hitherto unpublished : 


“The world had been created about a thousand 
years, and the Deity had not yet repented of his work. 
But corruption spread fast among the nations of the 
earth, and the day was at hand when Justice could no 
longer sleep. There appeared about this time some 
Youths of extraordinary beauty, who excited in a 
strong degree the attention and the interest of the 
world. ‘They had something in their air which the 
eye had never witnessed before, which was just heay- 
enly enough to awe, and just mortal enough to cap- 
tivate. ‘Yet a strange kind of melancholy always hung 
over them; they appeared to look back upon times of 
glory and happiness that were foey and bright and 
Ovely as they were, they seemed but the ruin of some- 
thing more bright and more lovely. It was to the wo- 
men of earth they particularly addressed themselves, 
and therefore the smile of love was to them by no 
means a stranger. Yet the light which it threw was 
cold and tremulous. Like moonlight upon a temple 
of former days, it was but a faint illumination of grand- 
eur in decay. There were various opinions with re- 
spect to their nature and origin. By some they were 
thought to have sprrng from the temale genii, who, 
according to the absurd belief of that period, had stolen 
into Paradise with Adam before the formation of Wo- 
man ; while others supposed they were beings of a purer 
order, who had been placed in Eden when our primi- 
tive parents were expelled, and, like them, bad lost it 
by disobedience and pride. Two of these youths, who 
called themselves Zaraph and Rubi, and surpassed even 
the rest in dignity and grace, became enamored of the 
sisters Lilis and Issa, maidens who were almost as dis- 
tinguished among women as their youthful lovers stood 

riess among men. But the minds of these sisters 
had little or no resemblance to each other. Issa had 
that kind of sanguine and impetuous spirit which is 
80 much misplaced in the female bosom, and will sel- 
dom lead to any thing that is admirable except at the 
expense of every thing that is amiable. The best feel- 











* It is pleasant to know, and to record, that the 
nephew of Mrs. Moore, Charles Murray, Esq., to whom 
she left all she had to leave, excepting such memorials 
as she desired to bequeath to dear friends—and all 
these were carefully labeled and marked to secure 
their due delivery—sacredly preserves the relics he in- 
herited, and honors all that recalls the memory of his 


| pride. 





unt and the husband she adored. He has recently 
placed a memorial window in the church at Bromham. 
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ings of such a woman become, by their violence, much 
more dangerous than the hatred of another. Her very 
love is to be dreaded ; and the ancient picture of Cupid 
with a thunder-bolt in his hand is the aptest emblem 
of such formidable affection. The ambition, too, of 
Issa was boundless; nor could Rubi have gained her 
heart if he had not at the same time satisfied her 
She saw that he was a creature superior to the 
rest of mankind: she found ample inspiration from 
his look ; and thoughts of more than mortal shone so 
spiritually through him that she felt them ere he spoke, 
and grew more than mortal while she communed with 
him. These were the sublime impressions which made 
Rubi dear to Issa; nor could she set any limit to the 

ower which a love so supernatural seemed to prom- 
se to her ambition. 

_, Such was by no means the disposition of Lilis. 
She was one of those meek, feminine spirits to whom 
love is every thing that this world has to bestow. She 
looked to her Zaraph for happiness, not for greatness, 
and to know that she was beloved was the only know!- 
edge necessary to her heart. While the eyes of the 
world were turned upon these extraordinary youths an 
Opportunity occurred to Issa of proving triumphant); 
to her sex how Rubi bowed before her, and how the 
multitude bowed before Rubi. The growth of impiety 
in those days was dreadful, and gave gloomy presage 
of the ruin that awaited mankind. Among the numer- 
ous heresies that arose there was one which the giants 
patronized, and which spread, of course, rapidly under 
such powerful influence. This creed contained some 
blasphemous tenets, which were most of them luckily 
lost at the Deluge; but they believed that God was a 
giant like themselves—that men and women were in- 
terior angels, whom the Deity had bewildered by some 
intoxicating power, and then sent upon earth to ex- 
hibit their folly for his amusement. The giants and 
philosophers grew sober much sooner than others, 
etc., etc. We may presume, however, it was then—as 
it has always been ever since—that the power of these 
infidels was much more obnoxious than their errors; 
for religion may wear her mantle of any color she likes, 
so long as she is not suspected of hiding a sceptre un- 
der it. The nations rose in arms against the giants; 
but strength was on the side of the impious, and the 
nations were discomfited. This was the moment fer 
the lover of Issa to distinguish himself, and her heart 
beat high in the expectation of the glory he might ac- 
quire. But Rubi was cold and insensible to ai} that 
earth could offer. Languishing, enamored, by her side, 
in dreams of melancholy and love, he seemed to gaze 
on her as something to which heaven itself might be 
sacrificed ; and it was not till the aspiring virgin made 
victory the price of her charms that he woke from his 
trance, and rushed to combat with the infidels. ‘Shall 
I then,’ he exclaimed, while his eyes turned wildly up- 
ward —‘shall I dare to be thy champion, O God! [, 
who have abandoned thy glories?’ The sadness of de- 
spair was on his brow even amidst the splendors of 
conquest. The smile of Issa alone seemed necessary 
to reconcile him to the honors he had won. That 
smile was not wanting; her arms opened to receive 
him, and Love and Ambition joined their trophies over 
them. 

* This is the first instance which occurs in the annals 
of the world of a war undertaken professedly in de- 
fense of religion, and it appears that religion was the 
last thing considered in it. 

“ Zaraph had fought by the side of Rubi, while the 
trembling Lilis wept and prayed for his safety; but 
the triumphs of Zaraph were of a gentler nature. He 
went among the vanguished; he loosed the chains of 
the captive; he shed light over the minds of the infi- 
dels; he ke to them the language of nature and of 
truth; and it was thus for the first time that mankind 
felt the magic of eloquence. With eyes that expressed 
the very anguish of humility, nor dared even to cast 
one look to that heaven whose wonders he proclaimed, 
and whose spirit seemed to burn upon his tongue, so 
pious and sublime were the attributes in which he 
clothed the divinity, s0 touching was his appeal to the 
misguided souls of the unbelieving, that doubt dis 
solved beneath his words, and every heart opened to 
the truth.” 


This is followed by a number of detached notes, 
which have reference chiefly to the Platonic loves 
of saints of comparatively recent ages. Although 
interesting, they are mere fragments, One of 
them relates the story of St. Jerome, who, com- 
plaining of the slander of his enemies, wrote 
that ‘‘if the gratification of sense had been his 
pursuit, he would nagurally have selected some 
of those fair wantons of Rome, whose persons 
charmed the eye by every embellishment of beau- 
ty and of art; but that, on the contrary, the ob- 
jects of his attachments were women who, by 
fasting and humiliation, had not alone ruined 
the attractions of their forms, but suffered neg- 
lect to obscure even its decencies.” 

This apology suggested the following lines : 


“THE SAINT'S LOVE. 

“She sleeps among the pure and blest; 
But oh! believe me when I swear 
That while a spirit thrills my breast, 

Her worth shall be remembered there. 


“My tongue shall never hope to charm, 
Unless it breathes Blesilla’s name; 
My fancy ne'er shall beam so warm 
As when it lights Blesilla’s fame. 
“On her, where’er my pages fly, 
My pages still shall lite confer, 
And every wise or beauteous eye 
That studies me shall weep tor her. 
“For her the widow’s tear shal! fall 
In sympathy of single love, _ 
And holy maids shall ljearn to cail 
On her who blooms a saint above. 


“And many a learned and lonely sage, 
And many a monk, recluse apd hoary, 
Shall love the lines and bless the page 
That wafts Blesilla’s name to glory.” 


PHOSPHORUS. 

Some curious experiments on the luminosity 
of phosphorus have been announced by Dr. J. 
Moffat, in England. It is non-luminous in a 
temperature below 39° Fahr., but luminous at 
45°, although the pressure of the atmosphere 
varies those properties, and so does the course 
of the wind. Vapor arising from phospherus is 
attracted by heat, but repelled by cold. A sea- 
breeze, or rather equatorial wind, is charged, it 
would appear, with phosphorescence and ozone, 
while a land-wind possesses no such qualities ; 
hence it is suggested that the ocean is actually a 
reservoir of ozone, and the phosphorescence of 
the sea is measurably due to that circumstance. 
Phosphorus abounds largely in ail land animal 
bones. Several pounds might be extracted from 
an adult human skeleton, if propertly treated for 
that object. Scrofulous persons, and particularly 
rickety children, are deficient in that element, 
which is a cause of their condition. Persons 
having a tendency to an early decay of their 


| teeth are also suffering from the same cause. 


Phosphate of lime is essential to the development 
and sound state of those organs. Those who 
subsist on the coarser kinds of food—as corn~ 
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vine authority, and fed with bread from heaven: 
of which they duly considered it proper to besto 
the fragments in support, and the tithes in tuition, 
of the poor. 

** But, without even such 
might have taught the poor many beneficial 
things. In some places they have taught them 
manners, which is already much, They might 
have cheaply taught them merriment also: dan- 
cing and singing, for instance. ‘The young En- 
glish ladies ‘who sit nightly to be instructed, 
themselves, at some cost, in melodies illustrative 
of the consumption of La Traviata, and the dam- 
Juan, might have taught every 
tngland to join in costless choirs 

Here and there, perhaps, a 


nation of Don 
girl-peasant in Er 
of innocent song. 
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small cost, they 
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| and fine art don’t pay; but they cost little. 
, | Tithes—not of the income of the country, but of 


the income, say, of its brewers—nay, probably 


| the sum devoted annually by England to pro- 


vide drugs for the adulteration of its own beer— 
would have founded lovely little museums and 
perfect libraries in every village. And if here 
and there an English Churchman had been found 
(such as Dean Stanley) willing to explain to 


peasants the sculpture of his and their own ca- | 


thedral, and to read its black-letter inscriptions 
for them, and on warm Sundays, when they were 
too sleepy to attend to any thing more proper, 


to tell them a story about some of the people who | pounds here in England within the last twen 
years! —how much in France and Germa “7 


had built it, or lay buried in it, we perhaps might 
have been quite as religious as we are, and yet 
need not now have been offering prizes for com- 


[Supptement, Marcu 18, 187] 
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men ableness 
as —— € inimitableness of the works of 
‘These things the great picnic party mig! 
have taught without cost, and with pote oa a 
to themselves. One thing, at least. oe 
bound to teach, whether it amused them or a 
how, day by day, the daily bread they pee oer 
their village children to pray to God for pected 
be earned in accordance with the laws fa 1 
This they might have taught, not only a 
cost, but with great gain. One thing 0; ly th = 
have taught, and at considerable cost. ~ 
‘*They have spent four hundred millions of 
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